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CHURCH BUILDING AND 
FURNISHING : 
THE CHURCH’S WAY 


A Study in Liturgical Law 
J. O°’CONNELL 


This book has been written for the guidance of all who are 
concerned with the building and furnishing of churches and 
oratories: priests, religious superiors, sacristans, architects, 
artists, craftsmen. It is a study in liturgical law, explaining the 
mind of the Church on a very important topic. The correct 
planning of the church edifice, the construction and ornamen- 
tation of altars, the proper form of the many items of church 
furniture, are all dealt with in great detail. One of the early 
chapters deals with the controversial subject of sacred art with 
special reference to the Instruction of the Holy Office of 1952. 

The book is well illustrated with a number of photographs, 
diagrams, etc., among the former being one of the High Altar 
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EDITORIAL 


CRABBE’S bicentenary this year will have recalled to some 
readers the most attractive work of his near contemporary Charles 
Butler, the Reminiscences, wherein after naming ‘the most eminent 
English poets of our own times’ (about 1820)—Cowper, Byron, 
Scott and Southey—the Reminiscent proceeds: ‘Crabbe—some- 
times the Teniers—sometimes the Salvator Rosa of modern poetry, 
will accompany those whom we have mentioned, to posterity.’ 
The old lawyer, himself a survivor of what may be called the 
Augustan age of English catholicism, was predisposed to admire 
and love Burke’s protégé; his taste was formed to appreciate this 
particular bittersweet. His prophecy was all abroad, for reasons 
that are made clear in Ian Gregor’s article in the present issue, but 
shortly because he was a man of his time, and not before it: con- 
trasting in this as in most respects with Bishop John Milner (or 
Miller), another contemporary, whose ‘episcopal reign’, as Arch- 
bishop Mathew has observed, ‘marked the beginnings of a move- 
ment which was to develop through the nineteenth century’. 
Charles Butler looked forward to Catholic Emancipation from the 
opposite point of view, ‘flattering himself’—in his own words— 
‘that the third generation of the Stourtons, the Petres, the Cliffords 
and the Throckmortons, will witness the ultimate success of the 
councils and toils of their grandsires, and their humble but 


indefatigable adjutant’. 


Several friends of the late Algar Thorold have lent letters of 
his to help in the preparation of Dom Michael Hanbury’s biogra- 
phical memoir. These unpublished writings are for the most part 
highly interesting documents in themselves, and we hope to pub- 
lish at least a selection of them in extenso later in the present year. 
Perhaps the appearance of the first article in this issue may lead 
some readers, who possess letters of Thorold’s, to consider whether 
these might not appropriately be published now (even if it seemed 
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best to omit passages of an especially personal character, etc.). If 
so, the Editor will be most grateful for any communication in this 
sense. 


It may not be amiss to invite attention here to certain pre- 
cisions in the ethics of total warfare, elaborated by the Holy 
Father last autumn. The document in which they appear has 
lately been summarized by Fr. Kruth in the Jesuits’ Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique of Louvain: it can be read in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. After reiterating the law of nations in regard to the ‘just 
War’, and urging the case for international conventions to regu- 
late the use of weapons of mass destruction, the Pope continued: 
‘Quand toutefois la mise en oeuvre de ce moyen entraine une ex- 
tension telle du mal qu'il échappe entiérement au contréle de l’ homme, 
son utilisation doit étre rejetée comme immorale.’ Since French 
was the language of the original, the words italicized may pre- 
sumably be translated; ‘as to be quite beyond the power of man 
to calculate’. Responsibility for the consequences of our actions 
means (at least) that we must first know what we are doing. 








ALGAR THOROLD 


By DOM MICHAEL HANBURY 


death though, appropriately—he was one who always put 

quality first—that little has been good. His nephew, Count 
Michael de la Bedoyére, penned an admirable appreciation for 
the paper he edits, and the Rev. Watkin Williams, who had 
known Algar’s father before him, paid very brief but precious 
homage in this Review. A few other obituaries appeared and then, 
so far as I know, complete silence fell. Even these short tributes are 
hard to come by today, and if read whet one’s appetite for more. 
For Algar Thorold is clearly worth knowing. ‘A man of a kind far 
too rare in the modern world’, a very well-known writer called 
him, and few can have read his nephew’s impression without 
wishing to enlarge the glimpse he gives there of a ‘rare, curious, 
charming and valuable personality’. Now, therefore, when the 
lapse of years has made it easier to see him in due perspective, no 
excuse is needed for attempting to depict him and his surroundings 
in more detail. Mr. E. I. Watkin, than whom no one could have 
been more competent, dealt with him as editor of THE Dus. I 
will try to sketch him as a man, re-telling the story of his life as a 
whole, and thus, I trust, throwing some light on the development 
of a rare personality. The task is not the less worth while because 
of its difficulty: nearly all Algar Thorold’s contemporaries are 
long since dead, and he wrote, it seems, nothing in an autobio- 
graphical vein. But for the kind help of his surviving sister and a 
sister-in-law, both now Sisters of Charity, the inevitable gaps in 
his early history would be greater still. I am also much indebted 
to some younger members of his family. 

His birth and parentage first claim attention, the more so 
because he was the fruit of a union between two gifted and, in 
some ways, strangely unlike families. Born on 9 August 1866, 
Algar Labouchere Thorold was the only son of Dr. Anthony 
Wilson Thorold, later Anglican bishop successively of Rochester 


1 Catholic Herald, 12 June 1936. 


\ Y ERY little has been written about Algar Thorold since his 
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and Winchester, by his second marriage.’ A grandson of Sir John 
Thorold, ninth barenet, of Syston, Lincs-—-the Thorolds are an 
ancient family, claiming descent from the famous Lady Godiva— 
Dr. Thorold was a very zealous member of the Low Church party 
in the Church of England, to which he was bound by many ties 
of kindred and affection. At this time incumbent of a London 
church, St.-Giles-in-the-Fields, he was to become vicar of St. 
Pancras in 1869, and Bishop of Rochester five years later. ‘Though 
handicapped by weak health, he made a name as a preacher and 
administrator, and as Bishop of Rochester for seventeen years 
effectively reorganized a most difficult diocese. His appointment 
to Winchester in 1891, on the recommendation of Lord Salisbury, 
was a public move designed to please the Evangelicals. Besides 
preaching and organizing, Dr. Thorold found time to write some 
devotional books which revealed his real saintliness of character. 

Algar’s mother Emily, who died when he was eleven, was Dr. 
Thorold’s second wife, the daughter of John Labouchere of 
Broome Hall, Surrey, and sister to the famous ‘Labby’, otherwise 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere, politician and founder and 
editor of 7Jruth. Labby was, of course, unique; one of the great 
Victorian ‘characters’, though decidedly more French than 
English. Countless tales were told of his sang-froid, his cynical wit, 
and his adventures, gambling, journalistic or amorous. Whether 
at his club, or in the House of Commons smoking-room, he was 
sure to be a central figure. This celebrated uncle was an extreme 
example doubtless, but not unrepresentative, of the special genius 
of his family. Of French protestant stock, natives of Orthez, not 
far from the Pyrenees, the Laboucheres had taken refuge in 
Holland after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and from 
there a British branch of the family was founded at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Broad-minded, enterprising folk, not 
always scrupulous, clever, witty and clear-sighted especially where 
worldly interests were concerne’ hey throve extremely both in 
business and politics. Algar undouw.:dly derived traits from both 
sides: there was much of his uncle Labby’s brilliance and love of 
pleasure in him, but also much of his father’s deep piety. 

His mother too was very religious, and is described by those 
who knew her as ‘fascinating, gentle, clever and witty’? ; no doubt 
her three children lost much by the cutting short of her maternal 


1 Algar had a half-brother who died when he (Algar) was a small boy. 
* The Life and Work of Bishop Thorold, by C. H. Simkinson, M.A. 
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care. Bishop Thorold was a devoted parent, but he was greatly 
occupied and there is reason to think that his care and affection 
were apt to be of an oppressive kind. Rich in sterling virtues and 
chastened by many afflictions, he not unnaturally lacked lightness 
of touch. 

Of Algar’s childhood and schooldays little is known, but he 
was early fascinated by his uncle Labby, whose love for children 
was one of his more attractive traits. In one of his all too few per- 
sonal memories given in his Life of Labouchere, Algar writes: ‘My 
earliest recollection of him is, as a child of eight or so, sitting on his 
knee drinking in the most fascinating and horrible tales of the 
Siege of Paris, which he would tell me by the hour’ (p. x). How- 
ever charming, Labby with his cynical wit and Voltairean out- 
look must have been an unusual guest in a strict evangelical 
household. Most of the Bishop’s intimates were doubtless of very 
different type.’ 

Of Algar’s Eton days, Sister Magdalen Thorold kindly 
supplies a few memories, but his sisters being respectively six and 
eight years his junior, naturally saw him little, and then only in 
the holidays. He was a great hero in their eyes, and enhanced 
the reputation by his dashing ways. One or two escapades are 
remembered, how for example jumping his pony over a blind hedge, 
they landed on a mound of stones on the other side, with dire 
results. Another time, one Good Friday, he gleefully took his sisters 
for a drive in the high dog-cart, without a word to their father 
about it. Escaping sundry perils they managed to get backinsafety. 

At school, he showed brilliance but little application in his 
studies, keeping at the top of his form with little trouble. He did 
less well than had been expected, and his father sent him to a 
coach for the last year before he went to Oxford. This coaching 
secins to have been done partly in Dresden, and some rumour 
survives of a premature love affair that hastened his return to 
England. At this time, by his sister’s account, he was brilliant, 
witty, indolent and extravagant—all traits, be it noticed, of his 
uncle. Because of his extravagance, perhaps—he had no idea of 
the value of money—and no doubt remembering that Labby had 


1 For one godfather, Algar had Robert Hanbury of Poles, Herts, an Evangelical 
stalwart born so long ago as 1796! This man, a great-uncle of the writer’s, not only 
built three churches in his neighbourhood, but made his house a centre for meetings of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society and other 
societies of the kind. Living into his eighty-eighth year, he died just in time to escape 
secing his godson go over to Rome. His house is now a well-known Catholic convent. 
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piled up debts of £6000 during two years at Cambridge, his 
father refused to give him an allowance, saying he would pay his 
bills for him. 

And so Algar Thorold went up to Christ Church, Oxford, but 
hardly had he got there when he—the only son of an Anglican 
bishop—spread general consternation in his family by being 
received into the Catholic Church! He had already disquieted his 
father by a leaning to High Church doctrine or ritual. He was 
only eighteen, so one wonders that, in the circumstances, he found 
a priest to receive him. How great the shock was to his father it is 
difficult to realize in these more tolerant or indifferent days—and 
the worry entailed brought on a long and serious illness. Bishop 
Thorold also felt it his duty later to go to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and offer to resign his See. Archbishop Benson is said 
to have replied: ‘If your son has made a fool of himself it is no 
reason why his father should do the same!’ (Archbishop Benson’s 
youngest son was many years later to make a fool of himself in the 
same way.) Algar Thorold always claimed that he had had two 
conversions, and for this first one at Oxford refused to take any 
credit, saying that his motives were all wrong, and that he had 
done it largely to annoy his family! As for his actual ‘reception’, 
half a century later he wrote from his sick-bed to an intimate 
friend: 


Do you know that on Nov. 21st I shall have been fifty years (most 
of which the locust has eaten) a Catholic? Early in the morning I 
picked my way through heavy rain across Christ Church meadows 
to Bowden’s shop in the High where I was received in Grissel’s 
private chapel as well as an undergraduate some 3 years senior to 
me who lived on my staircase and who was received back into the 
C. of E. the next week by Gore at Pusey House. 


However the new convert might subsequently belittle his first 
‘conversion’ there was clearly some motive power behind it. 

His time at Oxford was cut short at its very beginning, and it 
seems that his father sent him abroad for a short time, in the 
charge of a Mr. Charles Gatty. ‘Then, with the zeal of a new con- 
vert, he turned his thoughts to a religious vocation. First he tried 
the London Oratory, remaining there about eighteen months,} 
and getting acclimatized to Catholic life in the meantime, no 

1 The Oratory register gives the following dates: admitted to first probation—8 


April 1885; received the tonsure—2o0 March 1886; left the Congregation—26 August 
1886. 
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doubt. He found no Oratorian vocation, however, and while in 
the Oratorian novitiate was—rather surprisingly, perhaps—able 
to pay a visit to a very different kind of religious establishment. 
This was the famous Grande Chartreuse, motherhouse of the 
Carthusian Order, sjtuated superbly amid the Alps of Dau- 
phiny. Evidently the visit made a deep impression, attracting 
both his mystical and his aesthetic aspirations. At the time he went 
there a young English monk, Dom Edmund Gurdon by name, 
who subsequently acquired some fame in various ways, was in the 
community; he met Algar Thorold and recorded the fact in his 
copious memoirs. As a result, doubtless, of this glimpse of Carthu- 
sian life, Thorold presented himself a year or two later as a postu- 
lant at St. Hugh’s, Parkminster, the only monastery of the Order 
in Great Britain, and there for novice-master he had the Dom 
Edmund Gurdon just mentioned. According to Algar, Dom 
Edmund, who was only two or three years his senior in age, i.e. 
twenty-four, had been brought over from the Grande Chartreuse 
especially for his benefit! There were, however, other English 
aspirants at the time, so an English novice-master would have 
been an advantage generally.' 

Algar Thorold did not stay long at Parkminster, however, but 
seems tc have thought he might get on better at the motherhouse. 
It was accordingly arranged for him to make a second attempt, 
this time at the Grande Chartreuse itself, and thither he went in 
the autumn of 1888. His experiences are enshrined in an article he 
wrote later for THe DusLin—it appeared in April 1892, and was 
his earliest contribution to the Revrew—which the writer of 
the article on the Carthusian Order in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
has called ‘the best description of Carthusian life’. 

Algar persevered for six months at the Grande Chartreuse, no 
mean effort when it is remembered that many postulants leave 
after a few days, or even less. He told me that he would have left a 
month or two earlier, but for a little incident that he described in 
his usual amusing way. He had decided to go, and went down the 
evening before his intended departure to spend the night at the 
Correrie, which is the principal grange and was then the dwelling 
place of a good many lay brothers. This would be more convenient 


1 When Algar Thorold stayed at Prinknash in May 1932, the present writer, know- 
ing his Carthusian interests, showed him a photo of Dom Edmund Gurdon, though 
without knowing that he had met him personally. Algar said at once: ‘What are you 
doing with my old novice-master?’ and proceeded to talk about him in a way very 
interesting to the writer, who is a cousin of Dom Gurdon. 
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for an early start. Now it happened that the monk in charge of the 
Correrie at that time was a rather celebrated character, Dom 
Louis Nicolaz, once a famous Russian general and known to the 
world as Baron Nicolaz. This venerable monk engaged Algar in 
conversation that evening, and so powerfully did he discourse on 
the evils and perils of the world ti.at he quite broke down his 
determination to leave! Accordingly, instead of going down the 
hill to Grenoble next morning, Algar went up the hill for a further 
trial at the monastery. 

I have not discovered exactly what Algar Thorold did during 
the next three or four years, but it seems that after leaving the 
Grande Chartreuse he lived a somewhat Bohemian life on the 
Continent for a year or two. Then, still haunted by the idea of a 
religious vocation, he tried once more, this time with the Bene- 
dictines of Buckfast. That proving fruitless, he employed himself in 
literary occupations, probably feeling the need of earning a little 
money. He wrote well and soon began to acquire a reputation as 
a clever young man. Some reports of the kind appear to have 
reached his father, now lately made Bishop of Winchester and 
living at Farnham Castle. He had thought it wise previously not 
to have his son at home, guided probably by the advice of others, 
but he now invited him to Farnham. | 

The visit must have called for tact on both sides, as indeed a 
little story told me by Father Etienne Robo, so long the parish 
priest of Farnham, suggests. ‘Farnham was in those days,’ he said, 
‘just a peaceful little, very little, town. People still remember how 
on Sundays, while the Bishop went to the parish church with 
pomp and ceremony, his son without fuss made his way to St. 
Polycarp’s, a fairly small room, which a few years earlier was a 
police court in Bear Lane. Father Gérin was then the parish 
priest, and I have often wondered what young Thorold thought 
of the services!’ 

During his stay Algar undeceived his unworldly father as to 
the true character of a lady whom the Bishop had wrongly 
imagined to be a very suitable companion for his daughters, and 
in this way earned some parental gratitude. But a much more 
important outcome of his stay at Farnham may be related. The 
late Mrs. Thorold, the Bishop’s wife, had hed a bosom friend, a 
daughter of Lord William Montagu and wife of a clergyman 
named Mansel in Dorset. This lady had five unmarried daughters, 
one of whom came to stay at Farnham Castle at the time of 
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Algar’s visit. She had doubtless heard him spoken of as a black 
sheep, a terrible young man, and a sore trouble to his poor father 
—for the Mansels were as adverse to ‘Popery’ as was Bishop 
Thorold. Nevertheless, she judged for herself, as for his part Algar 
did too. In a week Thorold was engaged to Theresa Mansel. He 
had found a treasure, one who was to make him the best possible 
wife. 

One can imagine the many protests, pleadings and arguments 
from family and friends that ensued, though it is likely that oppo- 
sition was mitigated by the fact of the five unmarried daughters. 
Theresa, having made her choice, defended her fiancé tooth and 
~ nail. She could at least assert with confidence that Algar was both 
charming and accomplished, and that he had made great sacri- 
fices for what he considered—most mistakenly, no doubt—to be 
the truth. There was a further storm when it was announced that 
the wedding would take place at the London Oratory: to the 
Mansels, the idea of one of their family being married at the 
Oratory seemed simply terrible. Bishop Thorold doubtless 
thought the same. When the marriage took place in the summer 
of 1894, he attended it, though he would not allow his daughters 
to do so. Afterwards the newly wedded pair went to Siena for six 
months, and while there Mrs. Algar Thorold was received into the 
Church, the Archbishop performing the ceremony in the beautiful 
cathedral. At Siena, which charmed him greatly, Algar busied 
himself with the study of the city’s unique woman Saint. As an 
outcome his first published book appeared a year or two later. It 
was a translation of the Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena with an 
Introduction on the Study of Catholic Mysticism, the latter being 
dated April 1895. Father Tyrrell praised it. 

From Siena the Thorolds went to Switzerland, and perhaps 
intended to live abroad, but Bishop Thorold, already worn out 
when appointed to the See of Winchester, died on 28 July 1895. 
Algar hurried to England, reaching Farnham just in time to see 
his father alive. It is remembered that in some family difference of 
opinion over the funeral arrangements, he expressed himself 
decidedly in favour of four horses for the hearse! Bishop Thorold 
had been a wealthy man, but had incurred great expense /tely 
over the restoration of Farnham Castle,’ his episcopal residence, 


1 The Victoria County History of Surrey records that ‘the late Bishop Thorold repaired 
the castle and its drains very thoroughly, laid down a mile and a hundred yards of 
stair-carpet, repaired an acre and a fifth of roof, and fitted up rooms for the housing of 
ordination candidates’ (Vol. II, p. 604). Evidently things were done on a big scale! 
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and he died at the worst possible time from the financial point of 
view. How much he would have left his son in any case is doubtful, 
but as it was it came to very little—especially for one who had 
grown up with small regard for the value of money. Nevertheless, 
Algar and his wife were able to settle at Marychurch, Torquay, 
where they lived for several years and where their four children 
were born. Algar employed himself in literary work that interested 
him, though it did not prove lucrative. At this time he met Mr. 
W. E. Campbell, with whom he was to remain friends till his 
death forty years later. Mr. Campbell has very kindly sent me 
some recollections: 


I first met Thorold in the Spring of 1896, he being nearly 30 
and I 21. i was, at the time staying at Paignton and thought I 
would bike over to Buckfast. Fr Adam Hamilton entertained me at 
lunch and said, by the way: ‘I must give you a letter of introduction 
to my friend Algar Thorold who lives at Marychurch, Torquay. 
You and he would get on splendidly together.’ As a consequence I 
was asked to lunch at Skidbrook and stayed until two o’clock that 
night. 

We drove one day, in a carriage and pair, to the Augustinian con- 
vent at Newton Abbot. After tea a reliquary with St Thomas 
More’s hair shirt was brought in; and to that little tea party I 
owed my first introduction to More. 

In the August of the same year he took me to Downside on a 
visit and I was asked to return a bit later, when I first met Abbot 
Ford. From that time until now I have been attached to Downside, 
teaching in the School for forty years. During that time Algar left 
England and lived at San Domenico at the foot of Fiesole Hill, in 
the house where St Aloysius had stayed, his room being now the 
chapel served by the Canonico of Fiesole. 

As time went on Algar succumbed to the influence of Bernard 
Berenson who lived near and his uncle Henry Labouchere. 

Returning to England I told Abbot Ford of Algar’s égarement as 
Algar himself called it. Abbot Ford went out to Rome to live with 
Cardinal Gasquet and through his influence Algar returned to his 
‘duties’. During the égarement period he wrote his S1x Masters of Dis- 
illusion, a book distinctly unfriendly to the Church and which he 
later tried to recover and destroy all surviving copies. 

When his uncle Labby died he came in for a small fortune on 
the condition that he wrote Labby’s Life, a task accomplished by 
Mrs. Thorold while they lived in Catharine Street, Westminster. 

From that time Algar was a yearly visitor to Downside, 
and a great favourite with the younger monks who enjoyed 
his delightful conversation. It was as a conversationalist that he 
excelled. Even on abstruse philosophical topics he was fascinating 
and humorous. 
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Early in 1902 the Thorolds left Torquay for Florence, drawn 
doubtless by ‘Labby’ who, gradually retiring from political life, 
had bought Michelangelo’s beautiful Villa in the same neigh- 
bourhood the year before. (After using it as a part-time residence 
for two or three years, he made it his permanent home.) From San 
Domenico the Thorolds edited the Florence Herald, a weekly paper 
run for the benefit of the large English-speaking colony.’ They 
enjoyed much social life: Algar had great charm and his wife was 
also found excellent company. It used to be said that if you 
wanted a party or dinner to go well, you must be sure to invite the 
Thorolds. 

Nevertheless, with all this popularity, and opportunities to 
gratify his very keen appreciation of the pleasant things of life— 
art, literature, good talk, good food and enchanting surroundings 
—Algar Thorold was not really happy during this period. His 
religious faith had at least grown very dim, and he seemed to have 
lost the Pearl of great price, while none knew better than he—in 
theory at any rate—the insufficiency of purely earthly joys. He 
was, too, subject to a double sense of frustration: he resented not 
being better off, feeling that his special gifts needed plenty of 
means and freedom from financial cares for their exercise; 
secondly, he was haunted by a persistent feeling that perhaps, 
after all, he had missed his true vocation as a monk. Under these 
conditions, he was far from being an ideal husband, showing him- 
self self-centred and unperceptive of his wife’s feelings.? He did 
not care for children (‘Eric Harding’ viewed his children as ‘small 
persistent intruders’) and took little interest in his own. This was 
galling for her, as was also his unpracticalness and extravagance, 
while in another way, an easy susceptibility to feminine charm, he 
also taxed her patience. There is no doubt but that Algar’s 
nature responded powerfully to the hedonistic side of Florence, 
which he paints in a passage in his Life of his uncle, calling 
it: 


. . . the City of Flowers, where the present is so full of ease and 
pleasure that a man’s mind is free to linger where it will. .. . He 
may choose, perhaps, to grasp contentedly, and almost without 


1 Mrs. Thorold, too, had literary gifts, and also a quality her husband then lacked— 
perseverance. 

2 Evidence as to this is given, and rather piquantly, in Eagle’s Nest, a novel which 
she published—with her husband’s full approval—in 1936 (it had been written twenty 
years earlier, so the impressions were contemporary). Several of the characters are 
excellently drawn from life, and Algar himself figures in the guise. ‘one Eric Harding. 
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effort, the gifts of the gods that lie about in profusion, but he must 
always remember that care and earnestness, strenuousness and 


ambition, have no place in Florence. 


Living below his standards may well have been the prime 
cause of Algar’s loss of Faith, to which Mr. Campbell refers, but 
no doubt many other reasons co-operated. To ‘return to the 
world’ after trying the religious life—and Algar had done this 
three times—often breeds a spiritual reaction and a decline of 
fervour. Then Algar was pleasure loving and had also a naturally 
sceptical mind, which made the society he mixed with full of 
dangers. His nephew has put the case very well: ‘His delight in 
his new-found theological and mystical interest led him to 
embrace Catholicism . .. with an exaggerated fervour that 
rapidly broke down before the enjoyments of a worldly life in the 
company of clever sceptics among whom he delighted to argue.”! 
Modernism also had much to do with it, and his sister thinks that 
his old friend Alfred Fawkes, a well-known Modernist who later 
returned to the Church of England, had some special responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

To me Algar said it was chiefly through Loisy, whom he had 
rated very highly, that he had left the Church, and that it was 
largely through Baron F. von Hiigel that he had returned to her 
fold. No doubt the influence of Abbot Ford, and others, helped 
also, and his return to the Church was evidently gradual. It was in 
1916 that Abbot Ford went out to Rome to live with Cardinal 
Gasquet, and Thorold would have met him in the year following, 
when he himself went to Rome, having been placed by the 
Foreign Office (Information Dept.) in charge of a propaganda 
mission. 

After Henry Labouchere’s death in 1912, the Thorolds re- 
turned to England, and Algar was for some years dramatic critic 
on the staff of Truth. They then lived in St. Catherine’s Street, 
Westminster, and there he, helped effectively by his wife, no 
doubt, wrote the admirable Life of his uncle, which appeared just 
before the war.? 

His book, Six Masters in Disilluston, had appeared four years 
earlier. Consisting of essays on Fontenelle, Mérimée, Ferdinand 
Fabre, Huysmans, Maeterlinck, and Anatole France, it repre- 


1M. de la Bedoyére, art. cit. 
# According to Thorold’s obituary notice in The Times, it ‘remains one of the best 


biographies of its kind in English’. 
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sents his agnostic phase, though the tone is wistful rather than 
defiant. The essays were reprinted from the Edinburgh and other 
reviews, and from the merely literary point of view they probably 
contain his best work. But in later life, when he had returned to 
the Church, he always spoke of it as his mauvais livre. 

While working for Truth, and when after war had broken out 
he joined the Information Department of the Foreign Office, he 
began regular work for perhaps the first time in his life. ‘The disci- 
pline may have helped spiritually, for he was now working his 
way towards a more profound ‘conversion’ than the earlier one. 
When peace came it brought him a responsible post in Paris. He 
was a member of the British Peace Delegation, and was put in 
charge of the press section. He was made press attaché with the 
rank of second secretary to the British Embassy in Paris. He used 
his time in Paris to become acquainted with many of the leading 
French thinkers, some notable Catholics among them. The Abbé 
Henri Bremond became a close friend, and Thorold was able to 
see much more of him later. In fact he knew everyone he thought 
worth knowing in Florence, Paris and London, and a very wide 
circle of friends cherished the memory of his brilliant and witty 
conversation. Tributes to his powers as a talker are indeed many, 
and he talked indefatigably, sitting up late with his friends to do so. 
A Dominican writes: ‘I always think of him as the most brilliant 
raconteur I ever met.’ 

After returning to England, he retired from active work, being 
then in his middle fifties, and settled with his family in a.small 
house called The Gravel Pit, at Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, which 
was to remain his home for the rest of his life. There he gave him- 
self largely to the study of philosophy and theology, consolidating 
his newly regained faith, and to translating spiritual books. ‘This 
time his speculations ran side by side with devout Catholic prac- 
tice, and his inner life developed accordingly. If he had ever 
tended to think that one could only serve God effectively in the 
cloister, he now became increasingly aware of the opportunities 
for such service in ordinary life. No doubt Pére de Caussade, 
whose writings he translated so faithfully, helped him here, for de 
Caussade may be said to sum up all spirituality in the practice of 
seeking God in the present moment. Such search for God gives 
zest to everything, and so Algar came to discover new joys in 
family life: he, for example, who had taken little interest in his 
own children when they were young, came to find great delight in 

Vol. 229. No. 467. B 
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the company of his little grandchildren. Probably it was Abbot 
Chapman who first introduced him to de Caussade: Abbot 
Chapman and Downside, where he went regularly for Holy Week 
and Easter, counted for much in his later life. 

A friendship he formed with Baron Friedrich von Hiigel was 
another spiritual help to him. He doubtless already knew the 
Baron’s writings, and had met him personally, when, early in 1921, 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review asked him to contribute an essay 
on von Hiigel’s thought to that Quarterly. This led him to a 
deeper and more systematic study of the subject, and also to 
meetings and letters exchanged with the Baron that resulted in a 
close and fruitful friendship. Part of a very deep correspondence 
between the two has been printed by Michael de la Bedoyére in 
his Life of Baron von Hiigel. 

The great range and depth of the Baron’s thought naturally 
appealed to Thorold very much, and also his seeing Catholicism 
as the crown and completion of all other religions. Algar himself 
told one of his daughters that he believed he would never have 
returned to Christianity if he had not worked his way through all 
the Oriental philosophies and religions, Buddhism, etc., and so 
grasped the total import of religion. Miles apart as von Hiigel 
and Thorold were outwardly, they were curiously alike in their 
spiritual and intellectual interests. Both joined to a keen interest 
in mysticism and the pursuit of contemplative prayer much 
critical power and a capacity for hard metaphysical thinking. Algar 
Thorold became the Baron’s ardent though discriminating disciple. 
Of their more personal and informal interchanges of thought, he 
used to say humorously that the Baron, whose severe deafness was 
an almost lifelong affliction, when pressed in argument more than 
he cared for, used to put his ear trumpet down on the table, thus 
breaking communications, and then proceed to hold forth on his 
own! The article on von Hiigel’s thought appeared in the Edin- 
burgh for April 1922, and the substance of it was used as an Intro- 
duction to Thorold’s Readings from Friedrich von Hiigel (1929) 
which came out three years after the Baron’s death. There Algar 
closed with two passages which, as they set the seal on his friend- 
ship with the Baron, are worth quoting here: 


On this expression of his personal faith, I will take leave of 
Friedrich von Hiigel. I find it hard to do so. There is so much more 
that might, that should be said. I have tried to indicate in these few 
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and inadequate lines one method of approach to the rich treasure 
of the thought of this best of friends and kindest of masters. 

I did not always understand him, and sometimes when I 
seemed to myself to understand, I did not agree. He was much too 
great to mind. On one such occasion, I remember his replying: 
‘Well, we must, each of us, get what we can in our own way.’ That 
was certainly his method. Every thought was ‘got in his own way’ ; yet 
never was there a thinker of his calibre so docile to facts, so willing to 
learn from others and at the same time so spontaneously original. 


Von Hiigel died in January 1925, and a few weeks later 
Thorold made the acquaintance of another Catholic thinker 
with whom he was in close agreement, and in whose work and 
thought he found abiding inspiration. This was Mr. E. I. Watkin, 
whose Philosophy of Mysticism had just appeared, and to whom 
therefore Algar, always alert to notice books of the kind, hastened 
to introduce himself. Through Mr. Watkin, Algar shortly met 
Mr. Christopher Dawson, with whom also acquaintance quickly 
ripened into friendship, and with like happy result. For both these 
men helped greatly with THe Dusiin Review, of which—much to 
his satisfaction—Algar Thorold became editor in the following 
year. The work exactly suited him, and the next eight years must 
be considered, from the point of view of productiveness, the most 
fruitful period of his life. ‘Though always keeping in the back- 
ground, he was by tact, judgement and influence on others 
‘greatly responsible for the post-war renaissance of Catholic 
scholarship in this country’. 

Mr. Watkin, however, has written in detail of Thorold’s 
editorship of ‘THe Dus .iy,? so I will pass on to 1934, when he had 
to relinquish it. It is well known that “quarterlies’ have a peculiarly 
difficult time in the modern world, where speed, brevity and 
advertisement are the order of the day. The leisureliness and full 
and careful thought associated with periodicals of this type, and 
so congenial to Algar Thorold, are almost regarded as luxuries 
now out of date. It is to the credit of the publishers, who were also 
part owners of THE DuBLin, that they were able to continue it; 
but after some previous crises they decided early in 1934 that 
they could no longer afford a regular editor and that the editing 
would in future have to be done at their office. This was a great 
blow to Algar Thorold, who took it, however, from the hand of 
Providence, as appears in a note he wrote me at the time: 


1 Catholic Herald, 5 June 1936. 
* THz Dusuin Review, Centenary Number, April 1936. 
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April 26th, 1934 
I am very distressed at losing the Dublin. I have done it for eight 
years and loved the work. H. E. has given B. and O. leave to pro- 
duce it in the office without an Editor, a luxury which they say 
they cannot-afford. So I imagine the ‘tone’ will be different. 

I got my letter of dismissal on Good Friday and have since been 
correcting the proofs of my translation of De Caussade’s Spiritual 
Letters on ‘Abandon’. So it could not have fallen better. 


The last number he edited, his swan song he called it, was 
accordingly that for July the same year, and he was especially glad 
to include as the opening article a fine tribute from the pen of 
Charles du Bos to the Abbé Henri Bremond, who had died the 
year before. For the last couple of years Algar had been supplying 
some ‘Quarterly Reflections’ in THe Dustin, and his final words 
in these Reflections were characteristic. Many editors might have 
used the occasion to take leave of their readers in a somewhat per- 
sonal way; Algar, however, was self-effacing as usual, and con- 
sidering what he had done for English Catholic thought by helping 
to make many of the best Continental writers known in this 
country, it was appropriate that his last Note should have been 
given to recommending two new Catholic magazines that were to 
consist extensively of translations. He ended thus: 


Some people may indeed regret that both these periodicals find 
so much of their inspiration abroad. We regret it too, but we ack- 
nowledge that a ‘protection’ policy for English Catholic thought 
would leave us poor indeed. May this Free Trade wake us from our 
slumbers and our timidity! 


Algar’s health had been bad intermittently for some years— 
he suffered from heart trouble and high blood pressure—and the 
year of his retirement from THE DuBLIN saw a rapid deterioration. 
In fact his life was now drawing to its close, though he lived to see 
the ‘Dublin Centenary Number’ (Spring, 1936), and to write a 
letter of warm thanks to his friend Edward Watkin for a tribute in 
it to his work. One is glad to know that despite long spells in bed, 
Algar never became actually bedridden: I believe he had picked 
some roses in his garden on the very day of his death. More 
important still, there was no decline mentally, and his nephew, 
and also son-in-law (the son of Algar’s younger sister, Sybil, he 
married his younger daughter, Catherine), Count Michael de la 
Bedoyére, who was with him every day till the end, records: 
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To the very last day of his life his enthusiasm—as keen as a boy’s— 
did not fail. The minute one entered his room he started on a 
problem. He did not gnaw a philosophic bone so much as lick it 
with relish. And it was his special gift to be able to make anyone, 
however inferior to himself in ability and knowledge and however 
naturally uninterested, enjoy licking it with him. 


His handwriting, too, remained firm and clear to the last: Mr. 
Watkin Williams mentions receiving a characteristic letter from 
him on the very morning that brought news of his death. 

During his long illness he naturally passed through various 
spiritual as well as physical trials—forebodings about death were 
at one time a severe affliction—but as the end approached he 
became more and more serene and contented, writing a couple of 
months before he died that he was happier than ever before. 

Death, in gentle guise, came to him eventually sitting in the 
drawing-room, in the midst of the family circle, on the evening of 
30 May. It was the Vig)! of Pentecost, a day he might well have 
chosen: in fact, his family believe that he had for some time 
prayed that he might die at Pentecost. 


1 Catholic Herald, art. cit. ; 
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By E. I. WATKIN 


but the final phase,’ as a degenerate form of the classical art of 

the Renaissance, certainly as belonging to it and with it to be 
contrasted with Gothic. It was therefore anathema to the enthusi- 
asts of the Gothic revival, to Ruskin, Pugin and their followers. It 
is, I believe, I certainly hope, being increasingly understood that 
in fact Baroque far from being opposed to Gothic is its heir and 
fulfilment. True, it employs the classical forms reintroduced by 
the Renaissance. Its formal idiom, what the Germans call its 
Formsprache, is classical. But this classical material, this classical 
idiom is employed in a spirit very far from classical, in fact the 
Gothic spirit. Its intention, its orientation, the view of the world or 
reality it is seeking to express are Gothic. The neoclassicism born 
in the France of Louis XIV to end with the classicism which 
dominated art from the French Revolution to the end of our 
Regency was aware of the affinity, and entertained for Baroque 
the same hostility and contempt as for Gothic. Like Gothic it was 
condemned as uncivilized, undisciplined, enthusiastic. 

To understand the antithesis between the classical and the 
Gothic-Baroque as it found expression in every branch of art, in 
music and literature equally with the visual arts, and even when 
both elements coexist in the same work of art, we must, I 
believe, dig deep, go down to the metaphysical composition of 
created being. Created being, I am convinced, consists of two 
factors, form and energy, is in fact formed energy, is made up of 
energy-objects whose nature and place in the scale of reality are 
determined by their distinctive form. I can of course do no more 
here than state my conviction of the principle I propose to apply 
to my subject and which will, I hope, be found to throw light upon 
it. I may, however, support my view by calling attention on the 
one hand to the investigations of Gestalt psychology into the 


|. was long customary to regard Baroque, of which Rococo is 


1 ‘Rococo,’ writes Professor Pevsner, ‘is not a separate style. It is part of the Baroque 
as Decorated is part of the Gothic style.’ I shall use both terms. 
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nature of form and in particular its psychological and aesthetic 
effects, and on the other hand to the physicist’s growing conviction 
that matter can be reduced to energy, that is to say that the ulti- 
mates of the corporeal universe are energies. Since spirit is 
obviously not wholly other than matter, since it not only interacts 
with it but enters into the most intimate union with it, it also 
must be energy, though of a higher order. 

I am suggesting that of these two ultimates, these two factors of 
finite reality, classical art and literature represent form, Gothic 
Baroque art and literature energy. 

Form without energy is impossible. All form as existing in the 
concrete must be the product of energy. Nor can it be perceived or 
exercise any effect without energy being called into operation. 
Energy without form is equally impossible. Every energy-object 
must be of a determinate nature, that is possess a determinate 
form. Classical art therefore must express energy as well as form, 
Gothic-Baroque art form as well as energy. My suggestion must 
therefore be duly qualified. Form, however, can predominate over 
energy, energy over form. In the concrete Classical art is art in 
which form predominates over energy and strictly confines it, 
Gothic-Baroque art in which energy predominates and moulds 
form more freely to its purpose, even seems, as it were, to be break- 
ing away from form. Or with a more abstract analysis we might 
say that classical art in so far as it is classical and is opposed to 
Gothic-Baroque art expresses form, Gothic-Baroque art in so far 
as it is Gothic or Baroque in contradistinction from Classical art 
expresses energy. In that case, however, we should be obliged to 
admit that in the concrete no art can be purely classical or purely 
Gothic-Baroque. It is better therefore to think of the difference in 
terms of predominance rather than exclusiveness. In any case, 
since exclusive expression of form or energy is in the nature of 
things impossible we shall not be surprised to find Gothic- 
Baroque qualities occurring in classical art, classical qualities 
occurring in Gothic-Baroque art. 

Moreover since the formal idiom of Baroque is classical we 
should expect to find and do find that examples of what is in 
effect classical art are of more frequent occurrence in Baroque 
than in Gothic art. Even so they do not destroy or substantially 
diminish its Gothic character. For the energy already predominant 
in Gothic is actually heightened in Baroque, precisely because the 
Gothic spirit of Baroque must mould to its purposes such wealth 
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of classical forms, and also because it arose as a resurgence of the 
Gothic spirit against the classical, and throughout its history must 
contend with classical revivals in the closest proximity to itself (and 
this most of all in the final phase, eighteenth-century Rococo). No 
art is more deceptively formal at first sight than Baroque, no art 
in fact so energetic. All this elaborate and complicated form is 
energy creating its expression. The intricate pattern is the design 
of a living process, the developing outline of an organism, the plot 
even of a drama. There is movement physical and spiritual, 
emotion, aspiration and not least sheer play, not however without 
a profound seriousness, as it were the play of Wisdom on earth 
with the sons of men. 

My view of Baroque as predominantly energetic and as such 
opposed to classical art and its predominant formality is con- 
firmed by Mr. Harold Speed when he points out that the curve of 
its nature expresses uncontrolled energy, exuberant vitality and 
this moreover in connexion with Rococo art.? And this may re- 
mind us that a phase of Gothic has from its predilection for curved 
tracery received the name of Curvilinear and that the final phase 
of Continental Gothic d<veloped Curvilinear into Flamboyant, the 
architecture whose curves are aspiring flames. Whereupon vitalist, 
energetic, aspiring Gothic was succeeded, with or without a 
classical interlude, by vitalist, energetic, aspiring Baroque. 

At this point a further prospect comes into view. Form is a 
limit, energy indefinite aspiration. And the spiritual energy which 
is the human spirit is open to Infinity. It can never be finally 
satisfied with less than the Infinite God. No form it attains or 
achieves can fulfil its desire. As The Cloud of Unknowing insists, the 
understanding, confined as it is to forms, to images and concepts, 
cannot reach God. It is the will, the central energy of the spirit, 
which reaches the Infinite God to whom it aspires. On the other 
hand form of itself tends to persist unchanged. The human spirit 
is held back in its aspiration by the form it has produced and 
realized in the past. The forms, whether images or concepts, 
through which it has had knowledge of God, forms through which 
He has revealed Himself, even forms by which it has expressed its 
belief are too often regarded as absolute, as in practice, at any 
rate, adequate.to God. Nevertheless the infinite aspiration of the 
central spirit, exalted and supernaturalized by the charity which 
makes the goal of its movement attainable persists and is the life 


1 The Practice and Science of Drawing, p. 220. 
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of Christian religion. Christian art therefore must be an art which 
predominantly expresses aspiration, therefore energy. Gothic art 
is thus Christian art, also Baroque, though the latter has been un- 
justly branded as pagan by those who have had eyes only for its 
media, and have judged it superficially by its idiom. Classical art 
has never been authentically Christian. Even the classicism of the 
Renaissance, because never wholly pagan, was never as purely 
classical as the art of pagan antiquity. This is not to say that the 
influence of classical art and culture has been simply or even pre- 
dominantly evil. Far from it. It has provided the indispensable 
_ material on which the energy of the Christian spirit could work 
to produce first Gothic, then Baroque. Moreover without the 
classical formality the energy which created Gothic and Baroque, 
and the Christian religion-culture they express, unbalanced and 
unrestrained, would have wasted itself, lost itself in a chaos of in- 
coherent symbols and images, products, like the subconscious art 
of a dreamer or a spiritualist, even of many Christian visionaries, 
of intuitions lacking the criticism and interpretation of reason. At 
best Christian art would have been akin to Blake’s poetry. If we 
compare the most luxuriant and ecstatic productions of Baroque 
with Blake’s Prophetic books—for his drawing contains much of 
classical idiom and derivation—we shall understand how salutary, 
indeed indispensable, classical formality and reason have been 
when duly subordinated. In one point that is to say Speed is mis- 
taken—the energy of Baroque or Rococo is not, as he thinks, 
uncontrolled. 

The aspiration of the spirit, winged by charity to the infinite, 
incomprehensible Godhead, the clear definition and rational 
comprehensibility of classical form, the co-existence and tension 
of these two factors, present throughout the Catholic religion- 
culture and its artistic expressions, are at their maximum in 
Baroque, and are the mainspring of its achievement, though un- 
doubtedly often the source of a restlessness, a lack of the repose 
which belongs to supreme artistic creation. 

In his study of Roman seventeenth-century Baroque Fokker 
remarks on this co-existence of clearly defined boundary and its 
negation by infinity and on the means whereby the three greatest 
Roman masters sought to express it. 


During the second phase of the Baroque the ‘limits of space’ 
seemed to be metamorphosed, to shrink away or to dissolve in 
light instead of being forcibly asserted. The consequence was a 
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combination ofopposing effects. Space would not be recognized assuch 
if its bounds were not perceptible ; on the other hand, its expression 
would remain simple and direct, if it were not enriched by an 
illusory negation of its limits. 

These contrasts [he continues] were of three different kinds, 
invented by three different masters. Pietro Berettini da Cortona 
concealed the walls of his church behind columns, piers and pilas- 
ters, with recesses and altars of varying form, differently combined, 
and by breaking up the remaining wall-space with doors and 
balconies. Francesco Borromini built his walls in shapes which 
suggest that substantial parts of them are giving way to centrifugal 
pressure or that they are being compressed to bursting point; and 
alternating concave and convex curves, he covered his vaults with 
ornaments which exaggerate effects of perspective so as to suggest 
infinity. Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini made use of the perplexity 
caused by the introduction of a screen of bright light between a 
comparatively dark space and a luminous background.! 


When in my Catholic Art and Cui ur 1 accepted Fokker’s judge- 
ment, I had not yet visited these Roman Churches. When I saw 
them, I was convinced that he is mistaken. I could see no such 
direct expression of infinity as we find in the Baroque garden 
whether as realized by Le Notre or imagined by Paulus Dekker in 
his Fuerstliche Baumeister. Certainly the devices described by 
Fokker are employed and most effectively. But they express 
directly rhythm, the rhythm of motion, at once arrested and per- 
petuated, a fixed energy, not directly its hidden source, the nega- 
tion of limit by the spirit’s infinite desire. Each of these Roman 
Churches is a petrified dance, the stately and elaborate dance of 
the period, or, if you prefer, petrified music. In this visual music, 
this visual dance form does indeed lose its rigidity. The outlines 
trace the movement of the dance or the musical execution as the 
artist’s spell has caught and fixed it in its perfect accomplishment. 
As Sacheverel Sitwell puts it: “The transitory movement has been 
made permanent and indestructible.” Yet it is not altogether 
fixed. For as Barthel points out, the forms of this Baroque architec- 
ture are fluid, changing from moment to moment, as the onlooker 
shifts his position. Indeed the predilection for the oval displayed 
by Baroque architects from Bernini onwards was due, at least in 
part, as Professor Pevsner has said, to the fact that unlike the circle 
it invites us to walk around it.* By his movements the spectator 


1 Fokker: Roman Baroque Art, Chapter viii, § 1. 
2 German Baroque Sculpture, p. 44. 
3 An Outline of European Architecture, p. 168. 
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plays, so to speak, the record of this architectural music, sets its 
dancing figures in motion. “The creative power of the German 
Late-Baroque artist,’ writes Barthel, ‘achieves a magnificent syn- 
thesis.” Borromini’s principle of plastic architectural units, ‘the 
curved moulding of architectural features’, and Guarini’s principle 
of interpenetrating subordinate space are fused, carried further, 
given a new significance to produce a whole, a new spatial or- 
ganism. To indicate its affinity alike with contemporary music 
and mathematics we may call it polyphonic and infinitesimal. 
The organization of space is brought to perfection. The wall 
boundary which encloses space receives its significance from the 
space it encloses. It is, so to speak, dematerialized, becomes 
pliable, mobile, is invested with a wealth of subtle differentiations 
which make possible a delicately balanced and spiritualized 
interplay of surfaces, lines and light. 

This hits the mark. This is the music of which Barthel is aware 
in Zimmermann’s church at Wies. And this art is also a dance, 
architectural ballet. Ballet itself was a creation of the Baroque 
culture. ‘The visitor,’ writes Barthel, ‘feels his body subject to a 
strange rhythm. He believes himself to be listening to music, a 
polyphonic orchestra.” Zimmermann and Fischer, he writes in 
another passage, ‘like their contemporaries Bach and Handel, are 
inspired by the spirit of music and music alone enables us to grasp 
their hidden depths’. “The effect on the ear of Handel’s Alleluia 
Chorus is,’ he continues, ‘closely akin to the effect on the eye of a 
late Baroque interior.’* And he proceeds to a detailed comparison. 
Spengler speaks of Rococo as ‘the victory of tunes and melodies 
over lines and bodies. .. . These abbeys, palaces and churches... 
are petrified sonatas, minuettes, madrigals, overtures: chamber 
music in stucco, marble, ivory and precious woods, cantilenas of 
volute and scroll, cadenzas of cornices. . . . Architecture dissolved 
and was drowned in music.’ Well may Reitzenstein conclude, 
“To describe the character of this ““Rococo”’ art, we must employ 
the vocabulary of music.’® Is not indeed the musical composition, 
also the dance, the expression of mobile energy by form, if success- 
fully accomplished, its ideal expression? An English counterpart 
to this rhythm of exquisitely stylized movement, though, it must 
be admitted, inferior to the continental masterpieces, is the 


1 Barockkirchen in Altbayern und Schwaben, latest edition, pp. 8, 9. 
2 Ibid., p. 28. * Ibid., p. 10. 
* Der Disinse des Abendlandes, Vol. I, ch. 4, pp. 3 aan: 
6 Introduction to Das Meisterwerk Deutsches Rokoko, p. 8. 
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intricate and shifting pattern of Wren’s creation, St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook. 

Nor even is direct suggestion of infinity absent from these 
later Baroque churches, though I can no longer find it precisely 
where Fokker would have us see it. The painted roof or dome in 
which tiers of Saints or Angels or scenes of earthly holiness rise 
upwards to the symbolic figures of the Blessed Trinity, to be 
crowned beyond even these by a vault of light, the ultimate glory 
inexpressible by created forms is an immediate synthesis of finite 
and infinite. And the same can be said of the glory which forms 
the background at the East end of a church, at Weltenburg to the 
figure of St. George riding forth to slay his dragon, at the Nepo- 
mucen Kirche in Munich to the representation of the Trinity 
itself centred upon the Crucified. The effect is further height- 
ened by a lantern above the painted dome from which light de- 
scends to play upon it, brightening the colours and making the 
glory more golden. And the same purpose is served by a window 
behind and above a reredos shedding down upon it a soft mys- 
terious glow as from a remote heaven. One way and another 
what Barthel says of Spiegler’s fresco on the roof at Zwiefalten is 
true of such painting generally. “The vision is drawn up into infi- 
nite expanses’ . . . ‘a boundless universe of infinite glory.’ The 
same union of definite and infinite is apparent in the predilection 
for rays of light with which Baroque art and illustration delighted 
to surround sacred symbols or names, the glory which aureoles the 
figures of Saints. 

But everywhere there is the delight of the interwoven pattern 
of a formal motion, the form of an organism aesthetically alive. 

These splendours of South German Baroque were the work 
not of professional architects but of master craftsmen, often 
members of families of craftsmen working in a particular locality. 
And the architect was often also a painter, sculptor, a worker in 
stucco, practised in fact every branch of decoration. This combi- 
nation of artistic skills lent itself to the fusion of many arts to pro- 
duce one total and indivisible effect, characteristic of Baroque. 

Art was thus deep-rooted in the soil and local traditions. The 
patrons were wealthy prelates, Bishops who might be Prince 
Bishops and Abbots. ‘The masterpieces were almost always Abbey 
Churches and/or shrines of popular pilgrimage. Outstanding 
artistic accomplishment alone distinguished the leading artists. 


1 Barockkirchen, p. 35. 
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Three names stand out in Hege and Barthel’s illustrated study 
of Bavarian and Suabian Baroque: Johann Michael Fischer 
(1691-1766), the brothers Asam, Egid Quirin (1692-1750) and 
Cosmas Damian (1686-1739), and the Zimmermanns, the 
brothers Dominikus (1685-1766) and Johann Baptist ‘(1680- 
1758). The architect of Vierzehnheiligen, Balthasar Neumann, 
since he worked in Franconia, worked outside the region covered 
by Hege and Barthel. But the church is studied and illustrated by 
Professor Pevsner, who explains its intricate pattern of interlacing 
ovals and circles.? 

Fischer’s work, says Barthel ‘was dominated by the pursuit of 
one idea, to create a spatial unity by grouping particular spaces in 
accordance with a pattern peculiar to each group and finally 
fusing them all together’.2 Among his achievements are the 
churches of Diesen, Ottobeuren, Zwiefalten and Rott am Inn— 
the last of which contributed examples of Guenther’s statuary to 
the Rococo exhibition. The exterior walls of Fischer’s churches 
tend to be rectangular, no doubt for greater compactness and uni- 
fication. But in the subordinate outlines of the interior galleries 
and dividing arches the vital curve comes into its own. We may 
conclude that Fischer achieved a greater balance of form and 
energy than the Asams or Zimmermanns. Possibly however he falls 
short of the dramatic force of the former, the grace and charm of 
the latter. 

The brothers Asam built and decorated their own churches, 
decorated churches by other architects. They are masters of the 
dramatic, of the tour de force, the trompe d’oeil, the illusionism 
which blends reality with representation. None more powerful 
than they. Everyone who writes of them speaks of the force, the 
energy which their work exhibits and transmits. They blend the 
arts more completely and with greater mastery than any other 
Baroque artist. But their virtuosity is not affectation, artificiality, 
the desire to impress and impose for its own sake. It is employed 
as means to express and foster a profound and simple Catholic 
faith and devotion, to be a Sursum corda for the Catholic spec- 
tator and worshipper. Their work is inspired by the same spirit 
which informs the Passion plays produced by their neighbours, 
most notably at Oberammergau. As Crashaw brought his poetic 
conceits to do homage at the crib of Bethlehem or the foot of the 
Cross, the brothers Asam bring the visual conceits invented with 


t An Outline of European Architecture, pp. 183-6. * Barockkirchen, p. 35. 
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such naive delight. At Weingarten Cosmas Damian Asam painted 
in a church built by Fischer. A magnificent and typical example 
of his roof painting is a dome over a bay of the choir, painted 
like Coleridge’s ‘pleasure dome in air’. Painted columns with their 
supports and pediments stand out around the edge as though real 
architecture. They house the Descent of the Holy Ghost and other 
scenes. Above, angels descend in clouds brilliantly lit, drawing up 
the eye to the lantern from which they appear to issue. 

In another of Fischer’s churches, Osterhofen, both brothers 
worked. On the roof Cosmas Damian depicted the life of St. 
Norbert—patron of a Premonstratensian abbey, amid illusory 
architecture like that at Weingarten. Among other sculpture his 
brother Egid Quirin enriched the pillars of the High Altar with 
reliefs, placed over a side-altar an exquisite statue of St. Anne. She 
is seated clasping her daughter with one arm. Two noble cherub 
heads support the back of the chair surmounted by a triple shell, 
the lower contained within the higher whose borders are lines 
fluctuating rhythmically. And over the bases of two windows 
mediaeval founders and their wives in eighteenth-century dress 
face across the choir the opposite pair, one of the ladies from 
behind her fan. At Rohr Egid Quirin staged one of the three great 
dramatic presentations which marked the climax of Baroque art. 
Above the High Altar, against the background of a green curtain, 
Our Lady is being taken up to heaven. At the foot of the scene the 
Apostles are grouped around an empty sarcophagus. All display in 
look and gesture excited amazement, whether at the emptiness of 
the tomb or as catching sight of the assumption above their heads. 
Supported by angels Our Lady ascends, the entire group forming 
a moving spiral delightful in its rhythmic outline. The whole is 
crowned against the light of a small window below the roof by a 
representation of the Blessed Trinity amid rays, clouds and 
cherubic heads, preparing to welcome the Queen of Heaven. 

The entire church is thus the theatre in which the Divine 
event is presented. Theatrical—no doubt. But is not the entire 
Christian economy of salvation a Divine Comedy? And it was 
precisely as such that the Baroque artist saw it and displayed it. 

Weltenburg, a monastery sequestered in a gorge of the Danube 
and among the many reconstructed by its eighteenth-century 
abbot, is entirely the Asams’ work. We may see it as Rococo in 
epitome. There is the painted heaven, also the dramatic sculpture, 
and the entire church fashioned in view of them. There is a vesti- 
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bule adorned ‘with the most fanciful stucco work imaginable in 
several shades of gold and silver, in jade green and in vivid tones 
of coral and of white’. The largest space is an oval nave. ‘Above 
its cornice,’ writes Sacheverell Sitwell,? ‘past the pictures in 
carved and gilded panels of stucco, is an immense golden crown 
that projects from the dome into the church and fills all the circle 
of the dome. Above this is the painted paradise of Cosmas Damian, 
a pillared and cloud-filled hall, peopled with angelic figures.’ “The 
painting,’ comments Barthel, “displays a domed hall supported on 
pillars. . . . The dim vault is pierced by the light that forms a path 
of radiance which dominates everything. A world of fantasy has 
become reality, but the reality of a dream bringing before our 
eyes the beauty of a world never seen. The wreath of cloud which 
encircles the highest dome, a dome within a dome, repeats most 
effectively the sweeping circle below, imparting distance, space 
and depth. The theme of the picture is the Church triumphant. 
Against the cloud wreath floats the Blessed Trinity. Mary borne 
aloft on clouds receives her crown. At their feet the saints gather 
issuing from the pillared hall. On the farther side a heavenly 
concert is in progress. Dancing Angels hover unsupported in 
space.’® ‘Below this painting,’ Mr. Sitwell writes, ‘leaning out from 
the gilded crown as though to support its weight . . . there is a 
stucco figure of Cosmas Damian in fine clothes and a periwig, 
looking down for ever on the body of the Church, towards the 
altar.”4 

He is watching a drama in action, the slaughter of the dragon 
by the patron of the Church, St. George. 

‘This,’ writes Mr. Sitwell, ‘is a triumph of the theatre pressed 
into the service of religion. The transitory moment has been made 
permanent and indestructible. And the chosen moment is the 
climax of the play, the slaying of the dragon. This is shown in the 
brightest possible light against a frame of darkness ; and the grotto 
in which it takes place (the choir) has been artificially darkened 
in order to obtain this effect.”® Projecting balconies at the sides 
supported on columns are ‘opera boxes’ which face each other 
across the choir. “The proscenium’, the opening above the altar 
where the action takes place, ‘is framed by four immensely high 
twisted pillars with gilded capitals linked together by chains of 
gilded flowers. The multiple cornice they support carries a trophy 


1 Sacheverell Sitwell : German Baroque Sculpture,p.44. ‘Ibid. * Barockkirchen, p. 33. 
“German Baroque Sculpture, p. 44. ® Ibid., p. 44. 
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of the coat-of-arms of the Bavarian Order of St. George. . . . This, 
in its turn, touches on a burst of clouds, and on a host of angelic 
figures upon a nimbus that disappears into the heavens in a blind- 
ing glitter of golden rays.”! ‘The ‘upper reaches’ of this proscenium 
‘are lit by a window which throws down light, behind the pro- 
jecting cornice, upon the stage. Tne backcloth is a painted 
picture, of immense height, and painted in such light tones that it 
uardly “impinges” upon the drama. 

“The more than lifesize figure of St. George, a knight in golden 
armour on a silver stallion, advances into the light. He wears a 
high plumed helmet . . . and with a courtly gesture of his right 
hand he deals the deathblow to the dragon. . . . The maiden wears 
the dress of a peasant girl and holds her hand up to her eyes at 
this blinding vision and the horror of the death. At the side of the 
pillars, in front of the stage, two figures of saints are like the com- 
mentary upon the stage action. St. Martin in golden robes takes 
off his biretta in homage; while, opposite him, St. Maurus points 
to the audience. The golden goose at his feet carries the action 
from the stage into the church by hissing with outstretched neck 
at the dragon. ‘The dramatic reality of this apparition of the 
horseman is so intense that it has all the force of a ghostly vision. 
The ineffable grace of his horsemanship, his attitude of arrival to 
the rescue are rendered in a wonderful blaze of inspiration.” 
Blaze of inspiration: surely the right language to describe in this 
supreme achievement the nature of Baroque art—and above all of 
this final Rococo phase. For flame is energy and apparent as 
aspiring upwards. But unlike fire, this energy, this vitality does 
not destroy but create, in this akin to the Penetcostal fire, Divinus 
tgnis non consumens sed illuminans. 

Ravages of time, lack of space and light, have done much to 
restrict the effectiveness of the church built by the Asams next 
door to their house in Munich and dedicated to St. John Nepo- 
mucen. Nevertheless here is another masterpiece of spectacular 
effect. The walls are divided by a curving gallery. Below at the 
East end above the altar is a figure of Our Lord amid a glory of 
clouds, rays and cherub heads. Above this is another altar, and 
above it the Blessed Trinity surrounded by angels. The Dove is 
the centre of a glory whose background is the skyscape of the roof 
fresco. Immediately behind the upper altar is a painted back- 
ground framed in twisted columns. 


1 Tbid., p. 45. * Ibid., pp. 45-6. 
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Not to be compared with such masterpieces of illusion, though 
slightly earlier in date, is the only church in England exemplify- 
ing the same technique, the church at Little Stanmore, Middle- 
sex, decorated by a French artist, Louis Laguerre. Wall paintings 
mimic statues and the east wall is a trompe d’oeil suggesting distant 
light. 

Less powerful, certainly far less dramatic than the work of the 
Asams, the creations of Dominicus Zimmermann, assisted by his 
brother John Baptist, at Steinhausen and Wies are to my mind 
the most attractive, the most subtle in their effects, and the gayest 
of the Rococo churches which have come to my knowledge. They 
are also, I find, the most reposeful. ‘The tension never absent from 
the work of the Asams is replaced by serenity. ‘Though energy ex- 
pressed by curve and movement is evident enough—otherwise 
these churches would not be Baroque—it comes, as it were, to 
rest in the form, the melody of line, space and colour it has 
created. The colour is cool, much pale blue and a predominance 
of white. The plan of Steinhausen is a large and small oval, of 
Wies an oval cutting into an incomplete oval. On the roof of the 
nave at Steinhausen Johann Baptist has painted a fresco of singular 
charm. In the centre is the favoured theme, the Church trium- 
phant, with clouds around a central light, softer however than is 
usual. Below the clouds is a circle of blue sky. At the four corners 
are four groups representing the inhabitants of the four continents, 
called as they are to heaven. To west and east are two landscapes, 
one a group of dark-green trees, the earthly Paradise with Adam 
and Eve beneath the tree of knowledge, the other the alley of a 
formal garden edged with trees and in the foreground a fountain 
between two urns set on pedestals, the background filled with 
precisely the same mellow light as the central radiance above. 
Here is the peace of a ripe autumnal culture before the havoc, so 
soon to begin, of winter gales, seen literally sub specie aeternitatis 
in the glory which lights the heavenly Jerusalem, the light in 
which all these nations from all quarters of the globe are invited 
to walk. 

At Wies the interplay of colours and curves, the graceful out- 
line match the flowers of the Alpine meadow in which the church 
stands and to which it owes its name. Even in illustration it 
delights the eye and heart. Out upon the Ruskinian-Puginian 
prejudice which made me spend months in the neighbourhood 
without seeing the actual building. 

Vol. 229. No. 467. Cc 
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It is in the setting of such architecture that we must envisage 
such isolated pieces of sculpture as could be transported to the 
recent exhibition. 

Very much, perhaps most, Baroque sculpture of the finest 
quality is stucco irremoveable from its position. Stone is used very 
rarely, if at all. The statues shown at South Kensington were for 
the most part carved in limewood, usually, though not always, 
painted, smaller pieces often terra-cotta. Like the figures in an 
Asam scenario these statues are often the fixation of a passing 
action and are charged with its energy. Such is the Annunciation 
from Weyarn by Ignaz Guenther (1725-75). The exhibition in- 
deed was predominantly an exhibition of his work. ‘The Archangel 
is a handsome youth somewhat effeminate. Possibly Guenther by 
thus blending the sexes intends to convey to us that angels are 
sexless. He is decidedly gallant, possibly too sensuous. He wears a 
charming robe of pale blue. Our Lady is bending down with 
averted gaze as though overawed. ‘The creature closest to God is 
most creaturely humble. From Rott am Inn is a statue of St. 
Kunigunde the Empress depicted as, to prove her innocence, she 
plants her foot on a red-hot ploughshare. ‘The wood has been 
waxed white. She wears a metal crown and necklace, carries a 
metal sceptre. She is a typical grande dame of the eighteenth 
century. Her haughty look expresses her disdain for the slander 
she is about to crush. Though a saint she is also every inch an 
empress. he statue which faces her across the choir, her husband 
the Emperor St. Henry II, to judge from an illustration, though 
vigorous does not reach the standard of Kunigunde. From the 
same church is a statue of St. Peter Damian, as typical an 
eighteenth-century prelate as Kunigunde a royal lady. It has 
been, we are told, repainted, which may account for the blunder 
inscribed on the book he holds, which calls the Little Office of Our 
Lady Officium Maus. I was not altogether satisfied with a Pieta 
from Weyarn. It is no doubt powerful and expressive. But Our 
Lady’s face seems to me to lack the usual resignation and peace, 
to be questioning, even perhaps resentful. ‘There is a fine statue of 
St. Raphael unpainted, and a statue of a guardian angel leading 
by the hand a little boy in country attire. The sentimentality be- 
setting this theme has been avoided by the dignity and restraint 
of a great artist.} 


1 Why the statue was described as the Archangel Raphael leading Tobias is hard 
to understand. Tobias was a young man for whom Raphael provides a wife. 
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Another statue from Rott, a bust of St. Anianus with thin 
hands worn and delicate, depicts strikingly a sensitive and noble 
ascetic. 

From the examples exhibited I received the impression that 
Guenther portrays by preference sad but resigned and peaceful 
dispositions, as in his statue of an unidentified female saint, a 
terra-cotta relief of Our Lady in a mandorla, one of two statues 
of Mary Immaculate—the other is happier—also a sorrowing 
Mother from Weyarn, and a votive Madonna originally placed on 
the front of his house at Munich. Even a kneeling angel, one of a 
pair worshipping before a tabernacle, blends a strain of sadness 
with his contemplative adoration. 

Another Pieta is Guenther’s latest work. Here is nothing but a 
dignified suffering combined with a haunting beauty. Sorrow at 
its height is overcome by resignation and prayer. And the face of 
the dead Christ powerfully expresses His agony past. It seems to 
me that Guenther obtains much of his effect from his treatment of 
the eyes, their expression remote, absorbed, peaceful and sad. If 
however I am right in finding this sadness in Guenther’s work, it 
expresses the temperament of an individual not the spirit of the 
art to which he belonged. The impression received from a Rococo 
Church is not sadness but joy, even hilarity. 

There was little in the exhibition by Guenther’s master, 
Johann Baptist Straub, four cherubs in limewood or terra-cotta 
and a sketch for a tabernacle. To appreciate his work we must see 
such examples as St. Simon Stock receiving the Scapular, at 
Reisach, or the altar and tabernacle at Fuerstenfeld with its 
two adoring angels and the group of sportive Cherubs, who at the 
summit of the tabernacle are playing with cross, anchor and book. 

To Joachim Dietrich working between 1736 and 1753 we owe 
the powerful figures of the four Latin Fathers which surround the 
High Altar at Diessen. Vigorous, of active gesture and charged 
with energy, they are alert guardians of the Catholic Faith. 

In ‘Thumb’s church at Neubirnau, Joseph Anton Feuchtmeyr 
(1696-1770) has given us for Cherubs delightful children radiat- 
ing good health and good spirits—like the Innocents of Pruden- 
tius’ hymn, ‘around thine altar gay with palms and crowns they 
seem to play.” And among them is the delightful boy—hardly an 
angel for he is wingless—who is putting his finger to his lips to 
taste honey from the hive he holds in his hand. 

Two small terra-cottas were all the exhibition could obtain of 
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the work of one of the finest Rococo sculptors, Johann Michael 
Feichtmeyr (1709-72). For he was a decorator in stucco respon- 
sible for the decoration of Fischer’s churches, Ottobeuren and 
Zwiefalten. Like his all but namesake he is remarkable for the 
charming cherubs with which he adorned both churches, cherub, 
child, human but for wings, or cupid, it matters little. They are 
children, though innocent of original sin, full of budding life, un- 
tiringly playful. And the artist frames them in palm branches— 
certainly at Ottobeuren—of a graceful curve, the curve expressing 
exuberant vitality, which balances the outlines of the figures and 
makes the entire composition an exciting and delightful rhythm, a 
plastic scherzo. At Zwiefalten he has modelled his children on the 
background of the ornament to which Rococo is believed to owe 
its name, rocaille. It is based upon the natural form dear to 
Baroque from its earliest beginning in book illustration, the shell. 
But it is complicated, artificialized, elaborated into a new creation 
of exquisite curvature which moreover suggests music by three 
black patches on the white ground of the lowest oval in the 
design, reminiscent of musical notes. 

Here we have Rococo in its lightest most playful vein—such as 
is seen so commonly in secular decoration. Yet in this same church 
at Zwiefalten Feichtmeyr has given us a figure so utterly remote 
in spirit from these putti that it has been thought to be a copy, 
the model by another artist, Joseph Christian (1707-77). This 
statue of St. Scholastica belongs to the other pole of this Late 
Baroque; here Rococo would surely be a misnomer. For here is 
the swoon of a profound contemplation, more profound even 
than St. Teresa’s ecstasy as portrayed by Bernini. The soul is lost 
in God. There is Guenther’s resignation and peace but not his 
sadness. The energy, elsewhere so mobile, has been intensified to a 
fulness which is therefore rest, akin to the motionless energy of the 
Unmoved Source of all motion. For the soul has been made one 
with Him. Here we pass beyond Baroque to the central timeless 
Reality which is, in both senses, the spring of all religion-cultures 
and the art which expresses them. 

This ultimate joy justifies even the most superficial and natural 
happiness portrayed in Rococo art. Feichtmeyr at Zwiefalten 
spans the entire gamut of art and culture. Because God has made 
man, has redeemed him, admits him to share His own life, he 
can be at home in God’s world and disport himself, like the 
Rococo cherubs, among its beauties. Christians have too often 
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been obsessed by sin and its penalties, have placed the Cross 
rather than the Resurrection at the centre of their devotion and art. 
True, the Resurrection is not a favourite theme even in Rococo. 
But its equivalents, the Assumption of Our Lady, the Church 
Triumphant, are central and predominant. Of course the Cross is 
present—how could it be otherwise?—and the Mother’s Sorrow, 
but overcome by the final victory, swallowed up by the everlasting 
joy. For this reason happy cherubs can flourish the instruments of 
the Passion as though they were instruments of music, even toys. 
Angels bear the Cross aloft amid the splendours of heaven. And 
the total aspect of the Rococo Church is delight. ‘The concert, the 
dance it makes visible to the eye derive from the music of heaven, 
is danced before the ark of the covenant, the tabernacle where the 
Risen Lord dwells in hidden glory. 

‘Rejoice in the Lord always.’ No Christian art has obeyed the 
injunction so wholeheartedly as Baroque. As Professor Pevsner 
has pointed out, the fact that precisely the same artistic idiom was 
employed for secular building and adornment as in churches was 
not peculiar to Rococo. It is equally true of Gothic or Roman- 
esque. The notion of a distinctive ecclesiastical style occurred to 
nobody before the nineteenth century, and the distinction was 
among the proofs that an integral religion-culture and its integral 
art existed no longer. If already in the eighteenth century the dis- 
integration had begun, it had scarcely touched the South German 
regions where Catholic art attained its autumnal splendour. 

It is easy to point to the abuses which disfigured the Church at 
this time and place, the luxury and worldliness of Bishops and 
Abbots who combined temporal jurisdiction with spiritual. ‘These 
prelates, however, spent lavishly on the house and worship of God, 
and when the tempest rose and swept them away left behind this 
priceless heritage of loveliness. I for one could not bring myself to 
speak hardly of men to whom I owe so much. Never since has 
wealth produced such beauty. These ecclesiastical patrons 
attempted no doubt to make the best of both worlds. At Zwiefal- 
ten and Ottobeuren, Wies and Weltenburg, Steinhausen and 
Weingarten, it is not easy to deny that they have succeeded. 


Protestant iconoclasm rendered the development in England 
of religious Baroque impossible. Such isolated instances as Little 
Stanmore and Great Witley were due to the qualified approval of 
ecclesiastical painting by such Anglicans as Archbishop Wake. 
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For English Baroque we must look primarily to secular art, to the 
country house, the garden and the portrait gallery. Vanbrugh 
was a great Baroque architect who gave us Blenheim Palace, and 
Castle Howard. But he built no churches. 

Nevertheless even ecclesiastical Baroque is not wholly wanting. 
As Professor Pevsner points out, St. Paul’s Cathedral is not a purely 
classical building, but in many respects Baroque. Wren’s London 
Churches are Baroque as later are those of Gibbs and Hawksmoor. 
For all the skill of its arrangement a Wren church, with the 
exception of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, can hardly fail to disappoint 
those aware of the foreign achievement. For unlike Asam or 
Zimmermann he was constructing primarily a hall in which to 
hear sermons. Even so there seems no reason why his pulpits 
should not have been more splendid than they are. For the steeple 
at any rate he had a free hand and could give rein unchecked to a 
creative imagination. In consequence his spires are worthy to 
rank with continental masterpieces. They are indeed superior to 
the towers of Italian or German Baroque. The German towers are 
but competent, are as incomparable with Wren’s daring flights of 
fantasy, as on the other hand Wren’s interiors, with the exception 
of St. Stephen’s, a masterpiece of architectural rhythm, are 
incomparable with the Italian or South German. It is therefore a 
matter for congratulation that where the blitz destroyed the 
church it spared the spire. 

I have already mentioned the church of illusionist Baroque at 
Little Stanmore painted by Laguerre. There is another Rococo 
interior in England—Great Witley in Worcestershire. Gilt stucco 
decoration, paintings and painted glass ‘harmonize perfectly,’ 
writes Mr. Whiffen,' ‘to produce an ensemble which is one of the 
triumphs of the Georgian decorative arts’. Even rocaille makes 
its appearance. But the designs for the glass are by Sebastiano 
Ricci, the paintings probably by Antonio Belluci. The church, 
therefore, so far as its decoration is concerned, is an example of 
Italian Baroque transplanted to England. 

English churches nevertheless contain a wealth of Baroque art 
which, however, is more secular than religious, sepulchral monu- 
ments often furnished with sculpture of a high order. Though the 
three greatest of the eighteenth-century monumental sculptors, 
Scheemakers, Rysbrack and Roubiliac, were of foreign extraction, 
they had made England their home and belong to her churches. 


1 Stuart and Georgian Churches, p. 40. 
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The portrait statues are often of outstanding merit. Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell, his imagination filled with the glories of conti- 
nental Baroque, describes at length with unstinting praise a 
monument at Bletchingleyin Surrey. It depicts Sir Robert Clayton, 
a Lord Mayor in his robes, and facing him his wife, ‘a most per- 
fect presentment of the dress worn by a lady in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Between them lies their only child, one of the most beautiful 
children in the whole art of sculpture. The architectural compo- 
sition in which the statues are framed is truly magnificent and 
one of the splendours of the age. . . . The balance of the monu- 
ment is completed by a weeping cupid at each corner, foster- 
brothers to the sleeping babe that lies between. The ascension or 
balance of the piece is made perfect by this device so that the eyes 
range from the outside cupids to the niche of the pillars, to the 
statues, the playing cornices and completing finish of the coat-of- 
arms at top. ... The Clayton monument is one of the most entirely 
satisfying works of art in the whole Kingdom. Not mentally great 
or portending (pretending?) more than what it says, but a delight 
to the eye, musically perfect, that is to say, harmonious in detail and 
proportion and a wonderful example of stage sense or of the art of 
presentaiton.’ In all this surely it is not remote from the sacred 
dramas staged by the Asams of which Mr. Sitwell speaks in a 
language not unlike.? 

But whereas their fame is world wide, the sculptor of this 
monument, Richard Crutcher, is practically unknown. At Denton 
two delightful cherubs are placing a crown, not upon Our Lady, 
but upon the periwigged pate of Mr. Richard Welby. Yet even 
Catholic Austria can give us Permoser’s Apotheosis of Prince 
Eugene hardly less grotesque in its disproportion between treat- 
ment and subject. 

Nor should we neglect the humbler types of monument, the 
wall tablet and the headstone. For besides fine lettering they dis- 
play a frame or headpiece of rhythmic curvature, softer and more 
homely music than foreign rocaille but with a beauty of its own. 
We should be well advised to look closely at some of them until 
we have appreciated and enjoyed their linear rhythm. There are 
signs that these slighted examples of a truly Rococo grace are 
beginning to be understood and loved. In particular we are 
deeply indebted to the late Mrs. Esdaile for her labour of love in 
the discovery of monuments scattered over the countryside and 


1 Introduction to English Church Monuments, by K. A. Esdaile, pp. 29-30. My italics. 
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where possible the sculptor’s name. Do I truly appreciate Asam 
if I despise Rysbrack, or love Wies, if I have no eyes for the 
gracious pattern of curves framing on a chancel wall lettering 
worthy of its frame and often cut not on a flat surface but a 
cartouche whose curve thus reinforces the lineal curvature? 

Not long since I was admiring in a Devon church the portrait 
bust of a Lady from the early eighteenth century. Since the 
mediaeval furniture had been destroyed, it seemed to me the most 
beautiful object in the building. After the threefold destruction in- 
flicted upon our churches, by the Reformer, the Puritan and the 
Victorian restorer, this is often the case. 
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THE LAST AUGUSTAN 


Some Observations on the Poetry of 


George Crabbe (1755-1832) 


By IAN GREGOR 


ing Crabbe’s poetry. Born at Aldeborough on the Suffolk 
coast, just two centuries ago, Crabbe’s early years were 
lived in an atmosphere of poverty and unhappiness. He began his 
career as a medical apprentice, but in 1779 he decided to find a 
livelihood in the world of letters, and ‘after settling his affairs at 
Aldborough, and embarking himself and his whole worldly sub- 
stance on board a sloop, to seek his fortune in the Great City, he 
found himself master of a box of clothes, a small case of surgical 
instruments, and three pounds in money’.! After a year in which 
he was literally reduced to starvation, Crabbe wrote to Burke 
with the result that he was, ‘in the common phrase, “‘a made man” 
from that hour’.? Burke introduced him to the best literary 
society of the day, urged him to consider becoming ordained, and 
finally paved his way towards a resident chaplaincy with the 
Duke of Rutland. The rest of his life was of little public interest. 
What is of great literary interest however, is that after the appear- 
ance of The Newspaper in 1785, Crabbe published nothing for over 
twenty years, and when The Parish Register appeared in 1807, a 
new literary world was beginning to grow up, so much so that 
Jeffrey, reviewing the poem for The Edinburgh, remarked, “There 
are so few of his contemporaries to whom Mr. Crabbe bears any 
resemblance, that we can scarcely explain our opinion of his merit, 
without comparing him to some of his predecessors.’* It is worth 
remembering in dealing with Crabbe that his early volumes of 
verse were all published before Byron, Shelley and Keats were 
born, and before he died all three had completed their distinctive 
1 The Life of George Crabbe, By His Son (World’s Classics eda. p. 43. Mr. E. M, 


Forster once called it one of the finest biographies in the 1 
® Ibid., p. 89. ® Feffrey’s Literary Criticism, ed. Nichol Smith, Pp. 43. 
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[ing and place are of more than usual interest in consider- 
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contributions to English poetry. “The last Augustan’ survived into 
the year when Tennyson’s first important volume appeared and 
the fact that he was ‘a survival’ interestingly conditioned his 
poetry. 

There is a consensus of critical opinion that a consideration 
of Crabbe must involve a discussion of his realism. ‘Nature’s 
sternest painter, yet her best’, Byron’s comment on Crabbe could 
conveniently serve as an epigraph for a study of the critical atten- 
tion he has received. In the present paper I have taken this 
central idea of realism and grouped round it three aspects of 
Crabbe’s verse, corresponding to three phases in his poetic career 
—his treatment of the pastoral convention in The Village (1783), 
the moral and regional preoccupation of one of his early tales in 
The Borough (1810), and finally the kind of relationship ‘the last 
Augustan’ had with an age increasingly Romantic in its poetic 
expectations, illustrated with reference to the later tales. 

By far the most important poem that Crabbe wrote during the 
first period of his work was The Village, a piece intended partly as 
a retort to the sentimentalism of Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village 
(1770). Begun in 1780 and completed two years later, Crabbe’s 
poem is, for the most part, a sustained exercise in poetic ‘realism’, 
accomplished by exploring the horrors that were overtaking 
English rural life at the end of the eighteenth century. More often 
referred to than read, The Village has served as a quarry both for 
the social historian looking for ‘literary evidence’ about the 
agrarian revolution, and for the literary historian tracing out the 
decline and fall of the eighteenth-century pastoral convention. As 
the poem presents a more interesting ‘case’ than either historian 
would suggest it is useful to preface a brief analysis with a word 
about the pastoral convention itself. 

The persistence of the pastoral convention in European litera- 
ture suggests that it cannot be described in purely literary terms. 
Its most interesting implications are sociological. In any society 
with strong class divisions, it is necessary for there to be certain 
channels of inter-communication if its stability and poise are to be 
maintained. Mr. Eliot reminds us, ‘Neither a classless society, nor 
a society of strict and impenetrable social barriers is good; .. . they 
should all have a community of culture with each other which 
will give them something in common, more fundamental than 
each class has with its counterpart in another society,”! In a keenly 

1 Notes Towards a Definition of Culture, 1948, p. 50. 
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differentiated society like the eighteenth century, one of the ways in 
which the more sophisticated imagined they maintained ‘a com- 
munity of culture’ with those that were less so, was through pastoral 
literature. In the drama of the swain it saw the values it assumed 
stripped to their bare essentials, and confirmed in a way pleasing 
and flattering to its expectations. A hierarchical social structure 
was affirmed in terms of extreme social simplicity ; for ‘the court’ 
Arcadia had become a place for vicarious pleasure. Obviously, 
this account is much too compressed to be satisfactory, and many 
other factors, such as the classical origins of the pastoral, are 
brought into play, but basically the pastoral convention supplied 
a protective class-function, linking the ‘natural’ with the ‘sophisti- 
cated’, and by doing so in imaginative terms, revealed criteria by 
which the sophisticated reader was to achieve a detached appraisal 
of his own attitudes and those of society in general. The wide 
popularity of such mock pastorals as The Beggar’s Opera and The 
Shepherd’s Week do not indicate the death of a convention, but 
simply a variation within it. ‘Rejection’ only becomes possible 
when the relationship between ‘society’ and ‘the poor’ is seen to 
involve questions of social justice. The interest of The Village 1s 
that for the first time these questions begin to vibrate beneath the 
surface, and then are elaborately stilled. 

The poem opens strongly with its celebrated attack on the 
pastoral convention; the reasons are practical, ‘down-to-earth’, 
and ‘the discrepancies’ between ‘the poet’s rapture’ and ‘the | 
peasant’s care’ are well pointed. ‘What forms the real picture of 
the poor/Demands a song’—such is the proposed theme, and the 
opening salvo concludes with the couplet: 


Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 


With this emphasis on ‘the real’ the poem broadens out and the 
remainder of Book I is composed of three main elements—‘the 
poor, barbarous natives of the place’, ‘the bold, artful, surly, 
savage race’, and as background to both ‘the famish’d land’. To 
say ‘background’ is misleading in that it gives inadequate stress to 
the way in which Crabbe uses it as an integral part of the poem. 
Indeed, the poverty of the bleak Suffolk coastline serves him in a 
way not unlike that of the Landes region for M. Mauriac, as a 
means of amplifying and enforcing the spiritual unrest of the 
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inhabitants. Crabbe’s attitude to Nature was not visionary; it 
was that of a botanist, and of ‘a man’, as Leslie Stephen once re- 
marked, ‘never really at home beyond the tide-marks’. Poverty 
and desiccation he can portray with unerring accuracy: 


The thin harvest waves its wither’d ears. 


The harvest, usually a symbol of ‘ripeness’ and ‘bounty’, is in 
The Village the result of ‘nature’s niggard hand’; the inversion 
parallels the human theme, the pastoral swain turned village 
labourer. 

Before the first part of the poem is concluded, there are signs 
that the intention so firmly announced at the beginning is re- 
sponding to some undercurrent. For a poem so firmly ‘propa- 
gandist’ in purpose, it is surprising that such emphasis should be 
placed on ‘Rapine, Wrong, Fear’ as they exist in the village. It 
might be said that Crabbe, intent on realistic portrayal, was not 
going to exclude any element, even if its inclusion meant off- 
setting some of the sympathy his main theme was intended to 
arouse. The second book suggests, however, that the reason is not 
so much obedience to the demands of realism within the poem, as 
realism about the expectations of his reading public. The second 
book concludes with a long threnody on Lord Robert Manners, 
the brother of Crabbe’s patron the Duke of Rutland, who was 
killed in a naval engagement in 1782. This conclusion to the poem 
has often been regarded as something simply ‘tacked on’, but its 
presence completely transforms the kind of poem that The Village 
is, so that Dr. Johnson was moved to call it not simply ‘original’ 
but ‘elegant’. The elegance that Johnson found arises from the 
fact that Crabbe having come desperately near to overturning the 
pastoral convention, alters aim in the second half, quietly asserts 
the traditional ‘reader-swain’ relationship, 


Yet still, ye humbler friends, enjoy your hour, 
This is your position, yet unclaimed of power, 


sees in Manners’ death a link between the distresses of the great 
and those of the poor, both being involved in a ‘universal woe’, 
and so succeeds in making the poem a striking variation of a well- 
recognized ‘hind’—the elegiac pastoral. The elegiac sentiments 
with which the poem concludes are an artistic sleight-of-hand, by 
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means of which the defined miseries of a particular social class 
are made to take their place among the truisms applicable to any 
society at any time. The ‘labourer falling unnoticed to the dust’, 
‘the forsaken wives and the mothers never wed’, ‘the moping 
idiot and the madman gay’ become lost in ‘the still sad music of 
humanity’, and the image of the irresistible river which brings the 
poem to a conclusion, ‘still it flows on and shall forever flow’, 
enforces the inevitability of human suffering brought about by 
agencies beyond man’s control. ‘The threnody on Manners places 
the poem within a traditional frame, the ‘realism’ is seen, in retro- 
spect, to be a new blending of colour and not, as the first brush 
strokes suggested, a new way of painting. 

The Village shows the kind of deflexion that Crabbe’s poetry 
made from the Augustan norm. It was a deflexion encouraged by 
personal circumstances. He had known domestic misery and 
poverty, he had grown up in a bleak, unprepossessing country ; to 
present such an environment ‘as Truth will have it, And Bards 
will not’, was a task which engaged his full artistic attention. 
Then, dramatically, came the introduction to Burke and within a 
matter of months Crabbe enjoyed a Cinderella-like transforma- 
tion. From extreme poverty and social isolation, he was taken into 
the best literary society of the day, and through Burke’s minis- 
trations he found himself a ducal chaplain. The literary back- 
ground to this dramatic period in Crabbe’s life was the writing of 
The Village. ‘The opening of the poem was written when he was an 
unknown, the conclusion a year or two later when he was ‘a made 
man’; the pressure of biographical circumstances goes far to ex- 
plain the curious ambivalence of the poem. Reviewing the theme 
which best ‘tapped’ his poetic inspiration, Crabbe found it con- 
taining strong social overtones, which to record ‘realistically’ 
would be disturbing to readers’ expectations. It is important not 
to mistake the emphasis here. To bring out the inconsistencies in 
the poem and suggest their significance, I have had to attribute to 
Crabbe a degree of artistic and social self-consciousness which he 
clearly didn’t possess. An air of artistic and social discomfort is all 
that is overtly present in the poem, and it would be as foolish to 
think of Crabbe deliberately muting his poem, as to suggest that 
he was a social reformer manqué. Nevertheless, the uneasiness that 
is present in the poem seems of a kind to invite and support the 
analysis I have attempted, and the conclusions derive from what is 
implicit in the poem, rather than what is consciously attempted. 
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Accounting for the impoverished condition of poetry in the mid- 
eighteenth century, Mr. Eliot remarked that the poets were 
second rate because ‘they were incompetent to find a style of 
writing for themselves suited to the matter they wanted to talk 
about and the way in which they apprehended that matter’.! 
Alone among poets in the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century, Crabbe found ‘matter’ perfectly suited to his style of 
writing, and in exploring, particularly in his later verse, the world 
of a carefully limited social group, he succeeded in restoring 
vitality to the couplet, and rescuing it from the nervous, irresolute 
click to which it had fallen victim. 

‘A carefully limited social group’ is a roughly adequate de- 
scription of ‘the matter’ of the poetry he began to publish after the 
turn of the century. In 1807 The Parish Register appeared and three 
years later The Borough. Both poems were alike in their extended 
descriptions of Aldeborough life, and in The Borough he began to 
develop the narrative ability which was given full play in the two 
volumes of tales, which appeared in 1812 and 1819. None of the 
later collections of poetry exhibit the social and artistic discom- 
fort of The Village. There is an increasingly assured handling of 
material as Crabbe moves towards ‘the tale’, ‘the style of writing’ 
and ‘the matter he wants to talk about’ grow in congruity. The 
sardonic tone, the crisp movement, the weighted comment which 
lie so easily within the range of the couplet, are given splendid 
chance for display in the kind of narrative that interested Crabbe. 
It was a kind of narrative which was limited and poignant, and 
its success was largely due to the angle from which it was seen. 

Crabbe is unique among English poets in so far as he belonged 
intensely to a small provincial community and yet was able to see 
it from the outside. Aldeborough offered him something much 
more than material for topographical reflexions; for him, it was 
not so much a small seaport on the Suffolk coast as the embodi- 
ment of an unusually self-contained social community, narrow 
and violent in outlook, but with roots that went deep into the soil. 
The Lake District for Wordsworth and the Scottish lowlands for 
Burns may, when the obvious reservations have been made, be 
said to have served a roughly similar function, but the great 
difference lies in the point of view of the writers; unlike Crabbe, 
Wordsworth and Burns ‘saw’ their material from within. Burns’ 
achievement depends mainly upon his keeping within his local 


1 Introduction to Johnson’s The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
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world, and such a poem as The Jolly Beggars derives its undoubted 
success from the fact that it was written by a countryman for 
countrymen sharing the same world of folk experience. Crabbe’s 
case is very different. A countryman also, he had not behind him a 
body of intensely local verse, but rather a tradition of urbane, 
mannered expression written for a cultivated élite, and conse- 
quently his ‘local world’ must be illustrated in terms suited to a 
public, alien to the social experience behind it. Biographical 
factors considerably modify this distinction between Burns and 
Crabbe, but the fact that the latter was addressing an essentially 
anonymous public in a way that Burns never did—at least in the 
great Kilmarnock Poems—was a salutary discipline enabling him to 
see his theme in a detached and objective way. The power and 
bizarre strength that is so evident in Crabbe’s later work arises 
largely from the fact that his material was ‘regional’. It is signifi- 
cant that Flaubert who used ‘regional’ material to such devastating 
purpose in Madame Bovary should be a master of ‘realism’. The 
two notions are intimately connected, because the regional writer 
—in the sense in which I have been using the term—must see with 
a peculiar intensity of vision the life he is describing. And it is in 
this acute apprehension of an external world, that the essence of 
realism exists. In order to give these general observations cogency 
I would like to examine briefly one of Crabbe’s early tales and 
show something of the interplay between his realism, his moral 
preoccupation, and the regional setting. ‘Abel Keene’ is one of the 
four tales that Crabbe incorporated in The Borough and in review- 
ing the poem The Eclectic Review singled out this tale for especial 
condemnation, describing it as ‘a gross and most abominable 
caricature’. I instance this criticism because it is a reminder that 
here Crabbe was using polemic material—material capable of 
being found in the columns of the daily newspapers. For contem- 
porary readers the tale of Abel Keene would have the kind of 
‘truth’ that we tend to accept automatically in such sources as 
that—the bizarre, the highly-coloured, but counterpoised by a 
feeling of ‘this is a “‘real”’ incident’. And in outlining the tale, it is 
worth bearing in mind a contemporary appeal of this kind. 

Abel Keene, elderly and easy-going, is employed as a clerk in 
a merchant’s office, where he is made the target for the witticisms 
of his young assistants, who begin to mock his religious convic- 
tions. Ill at ease and unable to reply satisfactorily to their taunts 
that he is placing his belief in a fairy tale, he succumbs to their 
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‘arguments’. To their amusement and to the disgust of the village, 
he begins to play the part of a young rake, dressing extravagantly 
and enjoying a number of clandestine intrigues. His sister argues 
with him, points out his wickedness, but he continues unreformed. 
After some time the Merchant dies and Abel loses his employ- 
ment, the young clerks forget about him and he becomes depen- 
dent on the Parish for support, but his poverty is unpitied and he 
falls a prey to melancholy, wandering abjectly about the country- 
side. Unable to overcome his mood he seeks the help of a preacher 
famous for his spiritual ‘cures’. The latter says that while he can 
assure him that this recognition of his wickedness is the first step 
on the path to a renewal of faith, he can do nothing further to help 
him, but he must await ‘the Call’; Abel, despairing of this quietist 
attitude, waits in vain, and finally puts an end to his life. 

Even from such a bald outline as this it will be seen that the 
tale is not lacking in narrative power, nor incapable of raising 
serious issues. First and foremost, there is the question of mean- 
ing; I say ‘question’ advisedly, because I think it is a good deal 
less obvious than might be supposed. Superficially, it may be said 
to be the portrayal in dramatic terms of the spiritual havoc caused, 
alternately, by scepticism and Calvinism on the mind of a simple 
countryman, and of course, in a sense that would be true. But 
there is an element in the tale which suggests that the full meaning 
is more pervasive than that. It is an element which can be traced 
to the remonstration of Abel’s sister—the scene which lies, in 
many ways, at the centre of the tale, and might be said to repre- 
sent the formal ‘positives’ which Abel has ‘rejected’ and cannot re- 
gain. His sister concludes her argument in this way: 


Farewell! the parish will thy sister keep, 

Where she in peace shall pray and sing and sleep, 
Save when for thee she mourns, thou wicked, wandering sheep! 
When youth is fall’n, there’s hope the young may rise, 
But fallen age for ever hopeless lies: 

Torn up by storms and placed in earth once more, 
The younger tree may sun and soil restore; 

But when the old and sapless trunk lies low, 

No care or soil can former life bestow ; 

Reserved for burning is the worthless tree ; 

And what, O Abel, is reserved for thee? 


The condemnation—‘fallen age for ever hopeless lies’—does not 
strike us as any the less terrible than that of the Calvinist preacher’s, 
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whose ‘advice’ is treated sardonically. The tale suggests in a 
most compelling way the appalling isolation of the individual, an 
isolation made the more poignant by the complete incapacity of 
his sister, whose beliefs were once his, to understand what Crabbe 
in another tale called ‘the strong yearnings of a ruin’d mind’. His 
sister, no less than the Calvinist preacher, remains on the peri- 
phery of a conflict which she cannot understand, but which 
nevertheless she condemns in terrible terms; while the individual 
is left to work out his own destiny—alone. In the sister and the 
preacher we are given two contrasting moral perspectives, which 
in the end merge into the same thing, and neither can offer Abel 
the solution he seeks. I say ‘contrasting’ perspectives because on 
the surface the sister and the preacher present antithetical atti- 
tudes, it is only on another, and subtler, level that the 


Sweet assurance which bless’d the dying maid 


is seen to be as meaningless to Abel as the preacher’s quietism. 
The tale offers then a subtler morality than might at first be sus- 
pected, so that within the tale we can notice a cool ‘placing’ of 
religious attitudes—the ‘assurance’ of the sister being allied— 
obliquely—with the assurance of the preacher. This revea:ing of a 
second and more elusive stratum of moral interest is, I think, 
implicit throughout the sister’s argument, but it is finally under- 
lined in the closing sections of the poem, where Abel ‘close by the 
sea walk’d alone and slow’. The passage is worth quoting because 
it is characteristic of the type of scene which invariably forms the 
climax of the Crabbe tale: 


And now we saw him on the beach reclined 
Or causeless walking in the wint’ry wind; 
And when it raised a loud and angry sea 

He stood and gaz’d in wretched reverie ; 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow; 
Close by the sea he walked alone and slow .. . 
Then would he wander by the river’s side 
And fix his eyes upon the falling tide; 

The deep dry ditch, the rushes in the fen, 
And mossy crag—pits were his lodgings then ; 
There to his discontented thoughts a prey 
The melancholy mortal pined away. 


Though as poetry the passage has little to commend itself, it pro- 
vides a convenient illustration of Crabbe’s use of landscape as an 
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‘objective correlative’ to the spiritual desolation of Keene. This is, 
of course, just another way of saying that Crabbe uses this dreary 
landscape as a symbol, but it is a symbol used not in any casual 
way, but rather in the manner that Mr. Daiches writes of it here: 
‘even in the most realistic fiction there is always some degree of 
symbolic value attached to the particular incidents selected for 
presentation .. . for the literary artist the full quality of any event, 
or whatever it is he is describing, resides largely, if not primarily, 
in its symbolic aspect, in the degree to which it is an adequate 
symbol of the aspect of experience of which the given event is but 
one example’.! For Crabbe ‘the full quality of the event’ could 
only be brought out by reference to the dreary, desolate Suffolk 
coast, in other words the full ‘meaning’ of the tale is seen to be in- 
extricably involved in its regionalism. 

To have considered ‘Abel Keene’ at such.length is to run the 
risk of giving a false impression about its artistic merit. A compari- 
son with the later tales brings out the melodramatic stridency 
which, to some extent, mars all the tales in The Borough. Crabbe’s 
reputation as an artist really stands or falls by the two volumes of 
tales, which were published in 1812 and 1819. The earlier volume 
achieved, like The Borough, a considerable public success, so much 
so that by 1814 a fifth edition was called for. Encouraged by 
Crabbe’s popularity John Murray offered him, in 1817, £3000 
for the publishing rights of his next volume and the copyright of 
his previous work.” Murray’s speculation came too late; Crabbe’s 
popularity suddenly and dramatically waned. The Tales of The 
Hall (1819) sold very badly, and Murray lost £2500 over the 
transaction. The sharply contrasting reception given to the Tales 
(1812) and those of 1819, plots with some accuracy the moment 
when the decisive shift towards romanticism took place in public 
taste. It is a short period, but it is worth remembering that from 
1814-18 the following appeared: The Excursion; Waverley; Guy 
Mannering ; Alastor ; Christabel ; Kubla Khan; Manfred ; Endymion ; 
Childe Harold III & IV. After 1818 Crabbe was, unmistakeably, ‘a 
survival’ from an age that had passed. 

The curious historical fact that Crabbe’s last two volumes of 
tales flank this crucial decade in the history of English taste, in- 
vites us to consider what influence the development of romanti- 


1 David Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World, p. 65. 

2 With the exception of Byron, who was offered £4000 by Murray for Childe 
Harold and Manfred, this was the highest sum ever paid to an English poet up to that 
time. 
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cism had on ‘the last Augustan’. While in his later work there 
occurs Sir Eustace Grey, with such a Coleridgean verse as: 


Their watchman stare, and stand aghast, 

As on we hurry through the dark; 

The watch-light blinks as we go past, 

The watch dog shrinks and fears to bark; 

The watch-tower’s bell sounds shrill; and, hark! 
The free wind blows—we’ve left the town— 

A wide sepulchral ground I mark 

And on a tombstone place me down— 


it is rather ‘a sport’ in Crabbe’s work, and a general consideration 
of the tales leads one to say, that while romantic predilections may 
have sometimes influenced him in his choice of themes, they are 
peripheral interests, and his tone and attitude remain true to the 
Augustan hub of Nature and Good Sense. It is with Jane Austen, 
however, rather than Pope that his Augustan kinship lies; like her, 
his stress falls on man as a domestic rather than a social being, like 
her his main theme is self-deception. If the kind of ironic tone 
which is present in the opening paragraph of Mansfield Park was 
beyond him—‘Miss Ward, at the end of half a dozen years, found 
herself obliged to be attached to the Rev. Mr. Norris, a friend of 
her brother-in-law . . ..— the emotional range displayed in such 
tales as “The Parting Hour’ and ‘Smugglers and Poachers’ was 
beyond her. In an attempt to reveal more exactly Crabbe’s rela- 
tionship with the romantic spirit, I would like to conclude this 
paper with a consideration of one of Crabbe’s most successful 
tales, ‘Procrastination’. In what way Crabbe remains distinctively 
Augustan can be seen by comparing the tale with Clare’s poem 
‘The Sorrows of Love’ where the theme is ostens:bly similar." 
Behind the group of poems by Clare entitled Village Tales 
there is a sense of nostalgia for a golden age that has vanished, and 
we are continually reminded that for Clare the sense of loss meant 
something more than the rise of industrialism and the spread of 
the enclosure system. In the tale “The Sorrows of Love’ the 
theme is of the slightest; a young girl is courted by ‘a clown, as 
wild as young oats free from plough’, but as the years go by and 
he makes no attempt to fix the wedding day, she begins to pine 
away and eventually dies. The whole poem is suffused with a 
golden glow and its reality is that of the fairy tale. The reason is 


1 For suggesting a comparison with Clare I am indebted to an unpublished thesis 
of Mr. A. K. Croston’s on the tales of Crabbe. 
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not difficult to discover, there is no attempt made to relate the 
emotion described to the world of actual circumstances, so that 
we are aware of it as something existing apart from the narrative 
pattern. We are reminded in reading the tale of Mr. Murry’s re- 
mark that ‘the core of pure emotion lies close to the surface in 
Clare’,! and one might add that it is too close to the surface for 
Clare ever to achieve the objective poise that is essential for the 
narrative poet. The very vagueness of the emotion in The Sorrows 
of Love is a condition of its ‘intensity’, it remains, one might almost 
say, of necessity, undefined. ‘The force motivating the tale is ‘the 
cold bosom of the heartless world’, so that the tragic outcome of 
the poem is not so much the fault of the ‘dramatis personae’ as in 
the cruelty of life. A suggestion that it is anything more precise 
than that would be difficult to support, and it is this reluctance to 
accept life on its own terms that makes Clare a quintessential ro- 
mantic poet. It is interesting, too, to observe that the characters 
are ‘alive’, only in the way that nature is alive; they are born, 
they ripen and they wither, without ever possessing a more 
strenuous grasp on reality. Sally, feeling the indifference of her 
lover, is described as: 


Just like a bud that’s injured in the spring 
That may live on to see the coming day— 

A feeble blossom leaning on decay, 

As little linnets pine in summer joys 

For absent loves a shooting clown destroys—? 


and later: 


Life to a spider’s web was worn and spun, 

And e’en her hands if lifted to the sun, 

Were both so wasted, that to fancy’s view 

The light would almost seem to glimmer through.’ 


This delicacy of perception and acute faculty of vision enabled 
Clare to write some of the most finely observed lyrics in the 
language, but these gifts became a positive disability when he 
attempted the objective presentment of narrative. Sally Grey 
died because her love was something which not only her lover but 
the world failed to understand, and it is in this placing of the 
individual emotion over and against the universe that we touch 
the core of romanticism. 


* Countries of The Mind,1, p. 78. * Poems of Fohn Clare, 1, p. 467.  *Ibid., p. 469. 
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In ‘Procrastination’, on the other hand, one is made con- 
tinually aware that the tragedy is something which is brought 
about by the failure in integrity of one of the lovers. There is in 
Crabbe no veiling of the corrupting impulse: 


Beads, jewels, laces, all their value shown, 
With the kind notice—‘They will be your own’. 
This hope, these comforts cherish’d day by day, 
To Dinah’s bosom made a gradual way; 

Till love of treasure had as large a part 

As love of Rupert in the virgin’s heart— 


the ‘evil’ is something she consciously chooses and the decay of 
the moral sensibility leads to the stifling of her emotions, cause 
and effect being something plainly demonstrable. Further, the 
poet is detached from his material in a way that he never is in 
Clare, a detachment that gives him room for ironical comment: 


Month after month was pass’d, and all were spent 
In quiet comfort and in rich content: 

Miseries there were and woes the world around 
But these had not her pleasant dwelling found ; 
She knew that mothers grieved, and widows wept, 
And she was sorry, said her prayers, and slept. 


There is no impression in ‘Procrastination’ of feeling the personal 
emotion of the poet to be always just below the surface ; here, the 
withdrawal is complete, so that the narrative organization is firm 
and sharply defined. There is no questioning of the social frame- 
work that lies behind the drama, the emotions are bounded by the 
clear presentment of their origin, so that the failure of an indi- 
vidual relationship is always seen as that, and not as a microcosm 
of a cosmic malady. It is the assumed presence, however unobtru- 
sively done, of the existence of a stable society that differentiates 
Crabbe, in the final analysis, from the romantic spirit, the disen- 
chantment that characterizes his tales emerge from the failure of 
their ‘dramatis personae’ to accommodate themselves to the 
external world, they have proved themselves inadequate to the 
demands of life. To put it in this rather highly-coloured way is 
perhaps unfair in so far as it may tend to suggest that ‘life’ for 
Crabbe consisted of a series of clarion calls to moral rectitude, 
whereas actually, his ethical sensibility, as I have tried to show 
earlier, was a great deal more subtle than might be supposed. 
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Crabbe, in the tales, was content to take over eighteenth-century 
conceptions about the relation of man to society. Failure meant 
failure of the individual; on the other hand, a conception of the 
personal responsibility of man was accompanied by a realization 
of his uniqueness and there was no danger of thinking of his life in 
terms of nature, no danger of writing as Clare does: 


Thus died poor Sally on her wedding day 
An April bud that could not see the May. 


There is a passivity, an unlocalized melancholy about such a 
sentiment, that to Crabbe would have seemed to be a diminishing 
of man’s stature. This comparison with Clare serves, I think, to 
enforce the point, that while we recognize in Crabbe certain 
definite affinities with romanticism (which to overlook means 
greatly over-simplifying the texture of the tales), nevertheless, it 
leaves the heart of his poetry untouched and his angle of vision 
remains essentially that of the author of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes. 

Crabbe’s death in 1832 marked much more than the decease 
of an individual poet, it marked the conclusion of a literary tra- 
dition running from the middle of the seventeenth century. How 
final such a ‘conclusion’ can be it would be rash to speculate, but 
it can be said with some confidence that he spoke with the 
authority of a well-defined culture behind him, and when he died 
access to that authority became no longer possible. What Virginia 
Woolf said of Defoe can, with equal truth, be said of Crabbe, ‘he 
belongs to the school of great plain writers whose work is founded 
upon what is most persistent, though not most seductive, in human 
nature’? 


1 The Common Reader. 








CHESTERTON 
THE CLASSICIST 


By MARGARET CLARKE 


HESTERTON has entered into partial eclipse, and it is 
significant that his friend Belloc, writing three years after 

his death (The Place of Gilbert Chesterton in English Letters), 
finds himself explaining why he thinks he may not be read. He 
says it is because England is not Catholic. If this were so Newman 
would not be read, yet Newman’s place in English lette=s is 
assured, and is stronger than ever today. Chancing one day to be 
reading Magic, I was struck by the echo of an ancient author that 
might almost be called a quotation. I followed this clue up to see 
if it would lead to the defining and delimiting of the Chestertonian 
apologetic, with a view to explaining a weakness in it which I 
have always felt, and felt also to be harmful to Catholicism. The 
resultant laborious and pedantic study is intended to serve not 
the witty and scintillating Chesterton, but the science of apolo- 
getics. 


When this so-called mediaevalist gets up early to go to Mass 
the quip that rises to his lips is a line of Lucretius: 


tantum religio potuit suadere malorum,? 


When he thinks of witches in The Club of Queer Trades it is the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea that leap to his mind’s eye, not the 
broom-sticks of the Middle Ages—these only in second place: 


I remembered the mysteries of the Bona Dea and their strange 
female freemasonry. I remembered the witches’ sabbath. I was just 
in my absurd lightheadedness trying to remember a line of verse 
about Diana’s nymphs... . 


Watching the students of Notre Dame playing football to the 
accompaniment of shouts of ‘Notre Dame’, the ‘morituri te salu- 


1 The ‘Don and the Cavalier’ in The Well and the Shallows. 
5 t 
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tant’ and the ‘panem et circenses’ of the Romans echo in his 
verses : 


Queen of Death and deadly weeping 

Those about to live salute thee, 

Youth untroubled, youth untortured, hateless war and harm- 
less mirth 

And the New Lord’s larger largesse 

Holier bread and happier circus.! 


These are tags. But the closing cadenza of ‘Fancies versus Fads’ is 
based on a line in the eleventh book of the Aeneid: 


And I thought vaguely of that man in Virgil who prayed that 
he might slay his foe and return to his country ; and the gods heard 
half the prayer and the other half was scattered to the winds.? 


In the roll and leap of the last line of the Jliad,*Qs oty’ audierov rdpov 
“Exropos immoddpuovw, he finds the suggestion that chivalry originated 
with Hector,* and in a line of that same last book, Kai ce, yépov, ré 
mpiv wev axovouev dABiov elvat, all the nostalgia of past good times.‘ 
The suffregettes are extinguished with one of the less-known 
passages of Juvenal.® But why quote, where classical allusion is 
ubiquitous? There is no theme that is not a pretext to Chesterton 
for talking of the ancients. How many pages about them in his 
Chaucer! How many in his St. Francis of Assist! In these mediaeval 
subjects he displays the characteristic trait of the classicist, the 
need to faire le point, to take his bearings with regard to the 
classics in any subject, as though they were an eternal North. 

Chesterton’s education at St. Paul’s School was classical, and 
among his friends it is two classical scholars who have respectively 
received from him and conferred on him the highest tribute. 
Rann Kennedy said: ‘He knew what the great authorities know 
—only they don’t. In three hours lolling against a bookcase he 
could have left aside all the unnecessary, absorbed all the vital 
elements. He had the daemonic spirit of Socrates.’ 


1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, by Maisie Ward, p. 504. 


* Prayer of Arruns, Il. 792-8: 
‘haec dira meo dum vulnere pestis 
Pulsa cadat, patrias remeabo inglorius urbes.’ 
Audiit et voti Phoebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucris dispersit in auras: 
Sterneret ut subita turbatam morte Camillam 
Adnuit oranti; reducem ut patria alta videret 
Non dedit, inque Notos vocem vertere procellae. 


° The Everlasting Man. 4 Chaucer. * VI, 246-67. 
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They met on the stairs of Overstrand Mansions in Battersea, 
in those early days of Chesterton’s married life, and at the mention 
of choriambus and hypermetric flew into one another’s arms. 
Kennedy had a rich library of the classics, from which Chesterton 
freely borrowed. 

To J. S. Phillimore, Professor of Greek and then of Latin at 
Glasgow University, is dedicated The Queen of Seven Swords : 


You go before me on all roads, 
On Bridges broad enough to spread 
Between the learned and the dunce, 
Between the living and the dead. 


The scholarship of these two men has exactly the same tang as 
Chesterton’s own. In a classical world deadened by German pro- 
fessors, it is the living Greeks and Romans that they treat, and in 
the pages of THe Dusiin Review, with various articles on the 
Greek Anthology, Phillimore protested against the learned ignor- 
ance that thesis-writing had created. Their influence on Chester- 
ton might be the subject of a separate and fruitful study. 

Eighteenth-century English literature was particularly well 
known to Chesteron, whose culture, as Belloc has pointed out,? 
was predominantly literary. 

A phrase of Pope on the ancients, in the 1716 preface of his 
works, might serve as an epigraph to Chesterton’s work: 


It will be found to be true that, in every age, the highest 
character for sense and learning has been obtained by those who 
have been most indebted to them. For, to say truth, whatever is 
very good sense must have been common sense in all times; and 
what we call learning is but the knowledge of the sense of our pre- 
decessors. Therefore they who say our thoughts are not our own, 
because they resemble the ancients, may as well say our faces are not 
our own, because they are like our fathers’. 


In one of Chesterton’s first books, the Watts (1902), we find the 
metaphor of the human face as the human classis reproduced : 


The modern portrait painter not only does not see the image of 
God in his sitters, he does not even see the image of man. His object 


1 Return to Chesterton, by Maisie Ward, pp. 68-9. 

2 The Place of Gilbert Chesterton in English Letters. Cf. ‘Pope and Satire’, in Twelve 
Types; ‘On Swift? in All I Survey; and ‘Milton and Merry England’ in Fancies versus 
Fads—the last a masterpiece of criticism. 
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is not to insist on the glorious and solemn heritage of a nose and 
two eyes and a mouth. The effort of the dashing modern is rather 
to make each of these features individual even to the point of being 
incredible: it is his desire to paint the mouth whose grimace is 
inimitable, the eyes that could only be in one head, and the nose that 
never was on sea or land. . . . Watts errs undoubtedly on the other 
side. He makes all his portraits too classical. It may seem like a 
paradox to say that he makes them too human; but humanity 1s a 
classis, and therefore classical. 


Chesterton’s cult of the ancients owes nothing to Belloc. 
Belloc will démarquer Homer in “The Mowing of a Field’; but his 
ancients have no air nor atmosphere; they do not develop; they 
are the literary types we are accustomed to. But Chesterton’s are 
alive; they smell of sweat and toil; they jostle one another in the 
streets; they are citizens. And Belloc’s love is for Rome, Chester- 
ton’s for Greece. Belloc’s love is for unity, as befits the Roman. 
The break-up of the British Isles into England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, of France into Normandy and France, of the Anglo- 
Norman French Empire of the Middle Ages, of any larger unit into 
smaller parts, gives him pain. (History of England, Vol. I, passim.) 
Chesterton would like to see a town even break up into its suburbs. 
How he loves the discrete life of the city states of Greece! For him 
it is an ideal. He had an instinct for parochialism—for Greek 
parochialism. It is a rare sense, even among classical scholars. 
Chesterton understood all that life gains in intensity by being 
played out on a small theatre. In his “Toy Theatre’ (Tremendous 


Trifles) he says: 


The world has always been first inspired by small nationalities. 
The vast Greek philosophy would fit into the small city of Athens 
better than into the immense empire of Persia. In the narrow streets of 
Florence Dante felt that there was room for Purgatory and Heaven 
and Hell. He would have been stifled by the British Empire. . . . My 
toy theatre is as philosophical as the drama of Athens. 


Liking the particularisms of Greece, Chesterton also liked the 
wars of Greece, the effect of these particularisms. The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill (1904) is a loving pastiche of these inter-state wars. 
The terminology of the Peloponnesian War is reproduced : demo- 
crats against oligarchs. The Blacksmith of Hammersmith leads the 
democrats against the chivalry (Aristophanes’ Knights) of Ken- 
sington. “Ihe defeated Aristocracy’. “The disdainful oligarchs 
declined to join in the songs of the men of Broadway.’ In one place 
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the Napoleon of Notting Hill addresses Wayne as ‘my Leonidas’. 
What is called in the history books ‘the Athenian Empire’ and the 
debate it aroused in Greece echoes in the words: ‘Notting Hillis a 
nation. Why should it condescend to be a mere Empire?’ ‘Cannot 
you be content with that destiny which was enough for Athens, 
which was enough for Nazareth?’ One chapter is headed “The 
Fall of Notting Hill’, as who should say: “The Fa!! of Athens.’ 


The soul of Athens went forth and made men drink the. hem- 
lock ; the soul of Nazareth went forth and made men consent to be 
crucified. So has the soul of Notting Hill gone forth and made men 
realize what it is to live in a city. 

Notting Hill is not a common Empire, it is a thing like Athens, 
the mother of a mode of life, of a manner of living, which shall 
renew. the youth of the world—a thing like Nazareth. 


Like Phillimore,! Chesterton saw the greatness of Greece as 
wedded to war, the internecine warfare of the Greek city states: 


Clapham with a city guard, Wimbledon with a city wall, Sur- 
biton tolling a bell to rouse its citizens, West Hampstead going into 
battle with its own banner. 


Roman fashion, Belloc exalts peace: ‘I am here to think about 
Peace, and to see if She can be found.’ ‘To nothing else did we 
move by nature, and to nothing else were we drawn but to Peace. 
Something which was Fruition and more than Fruition—full 
power to create and at the same time to enjoy, a co-existence of 
new delight and of memory, of growth and yet of foreknowledge, 
and an increasing reverence that should be increasingly upstand- 
ing, and high hatred as well as high love justified: for surely this 
Peace is not a lessening into which we sink, but an enlargement 
which we merit and into which we rise and enter.” 

For Chesterton even the Cathedrals are ‘fighting architecture’ 
and the Cross a ‘dividing sword’. The constant strife of the little 
Greek antique states and the little Italian Christian states he 
admires and envies, and to the end of his life he does not cease to 
recall the fantasy of his youth. Notting Hill crops up in St. Francts 
of Assist (1923) and again in The Resurrection of Rome (1930). 


In Italy something had survived more typical of the finer spirit 
of antiquity: the republic. Italy was dotted with little states 


1 Introduction to Sophocles, pp. xxiv, xxvi. * On Nothing. 
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largely democratic in their ideals, often filled with real citizens. But 
the city no longer lay open as under the Roman peace but was pent 
in high walls for defence against feudal war. 

While we lament all this local patriotism as a hubbub of the 
Dark Ages, it must seem rather a curious fact that about three- 
quarters of the greatest men who ever lived came out of these little 
towns and were often engaged in these little wars. . . . I have some- 
times been haunted by a fancy of my youth that these things will 
not come till there is a city wall round Clapham and the tocsin is 
rung at night to arm the citizens of Wimbledon. Anyhow the tocsin 
was rung in Assisi, and the citizens armed. 


Of a Papal Guard: 


I could not imagine why this romantic Roman halbardier 
should in any way remind me of England. . . . Then suddenly I re- 
membered that long ago, in my older days of scribbling I had 
written a ridiculous story of Notting Hill, of which the joke was that 
a man might die for a little suburb as for a holy city; and that I had 
equipped the men fighting for it with the same sort of halberds and 
heraldic colours. The man standing on the great stairway was, 
among a myriad other more important things, one of my own little 
dreams come true. And I realized with something like alarm at the 
coincidence that the comparison might really have been pressed 
farther. For the guard of the Vatican City really was defending a 
place almost parochial in size though the reverse of parochial in 
importance. That here in the heart of Christendom, on the high 
place of the whole world, on a place above all earthly empires and 
under the white and awful light that strikes on an eternal town, was 
really a model state no larger than Notting Hill. 

I have always believed firmly in two things: the value of little 
states and local liberties, and the necessity of a general moral 
philosophy strong enough to defend such little things.? 


Among the writers of his beloved Greece, it is Aristophanes 


who gave Chesterton the Greece he knew, and who made that 
knowledge so everyday and realistic. There are repeated refer- 
ences to him. The Knights furnishes a parallel to Dickens’s Martin 
Chuzzlewit.* Unbounded admiration is expressed of The Frogs.4 A 
joke in The Frogs is used to point the moral that jokes should be 
understood by everybody.°® 


Chesterton knew his Aristophanes well enough to perceive the 


latent likeness between him and Cobbett, although it is not at all 


and the Shallows. 


1 St. Francis of Assisi. 2 The Resurrection of Rome. 
* Charles Dickens, p. 149. * The Defendant, ‘A Defence of Farce’. 


* avaBiany vuv wdaAw |. 177. Referred to in ‘An Apology for Buffoons’ of The Well 
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obvious. There is the same hatred of sailors and a seafaring policy, 
the same anti-imperialism, the same ‘back to the land’ drive and 
the same defence of the old religion. Cobbett’s bringing back the 
ashes of Paine to England suggests to Chesterton a long-drawn-out 
parallel with Aristophanes, with play on the famous Anxvé:ov amwAccev 
(Frogs, ll. 1208 ff).1_ Greybeards at Play, Chesterton’s first book, 
reflects a typically Aristophanic point of view: that it is the young 
men who sin against life, the old who defend the sanctities.? 

But of all Aristophanes’ plays there is one to which there is no 
reference in Chesterton, though it contains what is practically the 
programme of Chesterton’s entire literary career. That play is 
The Clouds. In it Aristophanes defends the pagan religion against 
the onslaughts of science and philosophy. We have in Chesterton’s 
Magic what practically amounts to a translation of one exchange 
in The Clouds: Socrates explains the thunder, which religion says 
is the bolt of Zeus, as the clash of clouds. Strepsiades, the man in 
the street to whom he is explaining it, asks the simple question: 
But what causes the clash? Would not that be Zeus? 


Socrates : For when to the brim filled with sater they swim by Necessity 
carried along 
They are hung up on high in the vault of the sky and so by 


Necessity strong 
In the midst of their course they clash with great force and 
thunder away without end. 
Strepsiades : But is it not He who compels this to be? 
Does not Zeus this Necessity send ?% 


Smith, the Anglican High Churchman, asks: ‘Why shouldn’t the 
thunder be Jupiter? More men have made themselves silly by 
wondering what the devil it was if it wasn’t Jupiter.’ 

It is not merely the far-fetched example, for modern times, of 
the thunder, that awakens the echo of The Clouds: it is the whole 
set-up of Chesterton’s propaganda. Chesterton opposes the 
common sense of the man in the street to the harebrain notions of 
the scientist and the philosopher. In exactly the same way 
Aristophanes has crystallized for ever this antithesis in the persons 
of Socrates and Strepsiades. And in Aristophanes as in Chesterton 
the antithesis has a religious motive. Chesterton also opposes 
Western acceptance of facts outside the self, to the self-thinking 

1 William Cobbett, pp. 120-1. 


2 Very positively asserted again in later work. 
3 ll. 376 ff., Rogers’ translation. 
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involutions of Eastern philosophy that were beginning to acquire 
prestige in the West. Aristophanes in like fashion caricatures the 
techniques of meditation practised in “The Thinkery’, which 
scholars tell us came to Greece from the East by way of Pythag- 
oras, through the matter-of-fact worries of Strepsiades (racing 
debts) : 


Socrates: Now then survey in every way 
With airy judgment sharp and quick: 
Wrapping thoughts around you thick: 
And if so be in one you stick, 
Never stop to toil and bother, 
Lightly, lightly, lightly leap, 
To another, to another; 
Far away be balmy sleep. ... 


Don’t wrap your mind for ever round yourself, 
But let your thoughts range freely through the air, 
Life chafers with a thread about their feet. 


That Chesterton was thinking in general of paganism’s defence 
against atheism when he quoted The Clouds on the thunder, is 
shown by the remainder of the dialogue: 


Smith : Yet there are many as strong-minded who believe passionately 
in going to church. 

Doctor : Weren’t there as many who believed passionately in Apollo? 

Smith : And what harm came of believing in Apollo? Does it ever strike 
you that doubt can be a madness as well as faith? 


In Aristophanes the loss of the traditional religion is also the 
loss of the joy of life. Chaerephon, Socrates, all the members of the 
‘thinkery’ are pale and thin. But Strepsiades celebrates the feast of 
Zeus with a haggis. As Chestertor says: 


Spiritualistic religion goes with saturnalia and good times: men 
only become greedily and gloriously material about something 
spiritualistic. Take away the Nicene Creed and similar things and 
you do some strange wrong to the sellers of sausages. 


The seller of sausages is another Aristophanic hero: the hero of 
The Knighis. 


After his reception into the Church Chesterton produced his 
greatest work in apologetics: The Everlasting Man (1925). Init he 
111. 700 ff. 2 Heretics. 
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tackles the problem of myth, which is the problem raised by 
Aristophanes. Why is myth life-giving? Why does philosophy kill? 
The Everlasting Man is the solution in his old age of a question that 
had been with him since his youth. 

In “The Notebook’ he writes: 


A story is the highest mark 

For the world is a story and every part of it 

And there is nothing that can touch the world or any part of it 
That is not a story. * 


Mythology, he argues in The Everlasting Man, is necessary to 
man, as alone it represents the event, built into the structure of 
the universe, yet escaping the processes of science and philosophy. 
With the emergence of science and philosophy myth is dispar- 
aged. Yet always it will triumph, because it corresponds to the 
nature of the world. 

Chesterton saw the attack on myth already in Amenophis I'V’s 
attempt in the fifteenth century B.c. to reform the Egyptian 
religion. He wished to substitute for the gods of his fathers the 
disk of the sun. | ) 


What was the matter with the Heretic Pharaoh, as with a godd 
many other heretics, was that he probably never paused to ask 
himself whether there was anything in the popular beliefs. . . . There 
was a real human hunger in all that element of feature and locality, 
that procession of deities, likc enormous pet animals, in that un- 
wearied watching at certain haunted spots, in all the mazy wander- 
ings of mythology. (P. 150.) 





Again Chesterton tells us: 


The rivers of mythology and philosophy run parallel and do 
not mingle till they meet in the sea of Christendom. . . . The Church 
was actually the first thing to combine reason and religion. (P. 
128.) 

The Catholic faith is the reconciliation because it is the realiza- 
tion both of mythology and philosophy. . . . It is a story and in that 
sense one of a hundred stories; only it is a true story. It is a phil- 
osophy and in that sense one of a hundred philosophies, only it is a 
philosophy that is like life. But above all it is a reconciliation be- 
cause it is something that can only be called a philosophy of stories. 
(P. 285.) 


1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, by Maisie Ward, p. 60. 
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For mythology, as the ancients realized, though necessary, 
‘was not quite a religion’. ‘This religion was not quite a reality.’ 
(P. 285.)} 

This important theory of myth is the keystone of the arch of 
The Everlasting Man: it interlocks its two sides of paganism and 
Christ. It is the crowning of Chesterton’s lifework of meditation 
on the continuity of paganism and Christianity, and the differ- 
ences between the two. The subject is a key problem of 
ancient culture and civilization. The contest between philosophy 
and mythology did not consist in a mere attack, as most people 
think, in Plato’s Republic on Homer. The attack of Plato had been 
preceded by that of Heraclitus. The Clouds show how mythology 
defended itself. Under the appearance of caricature, it was a pro- 
found and a subtle defence. That defence was perpetuated 
throughout antiquity. Under the Roman Empire the poets of the 
literary culture retained it, and after the brief synthesis of Vergil 
and Horace, sharply quarrelled with the satirists, stoics and 
philosophers. The conflict is at the heart of Tacitus’ Dialogue con- 
cerning Orators. It split culture into two, and even politics. Accord- 
ing to Marrou,? the turning point of Augustine’s career, and his 
first move towards Christianity, was his conversion from the 
literary culture to philosophy. 

What amazes one is Chesterton’s sureness of his ground. For 
the facts on which his treatment of this great subject is based are 
known to few. As Rann Kennedy said: “He knew what the great 
authorities know—only they don’t.’ 


In Heretics, Orthodoxy and St. Francis of Assisi also Chesterton 
has cxpatiated on the differences between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, and has generally made it clear that if he is a good 
Christian it is first of all because he is a good Pagan—a Pagan 
seeking outlet from the deadlocks of Paganism. 

While Paganism had the sad virtues of Justice and Temper- 
ance, Christianity has the glad virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
which although supernatural are necessary to the good governing 
of the natural world. (Heretics, essay on Lowes Dickinson.) 

Everywhere Christianity institutes a division between things 
which for the pagan are one—between the world and God, by 
which God becomes an artist detached from his work, and the 


1 The Everlasting Man, Hodder and Stoughton, 1925. 
* Saint Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique, Paris, 1938. 
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work acquires freedom. Between man and himself, through the 
doctrine of the Fall by which man acquires a standard for himself 
outside himself, and thus a means of progress. For there is no 
difference, no progress, without a common term. Between God 
and God, through the Incarnation. Everywhere division in Chris- 
tianity generates energy and progress. ( Orthodoxy.) 

Who however is going to fall in love with ‘a philosophy of 
stories’? Or with a principle of division which generates energy? 
Why do we feei that these so eloquent reasons are in fact far nearer 
to paganism than to Christianity? 

The reason is not far to seek. The main difference between Chris- 
tianity and paganism has been left out, and by its omission all the other 
differences have retained a pagan character. The difference between 
paganism and Christianity is simply this: in paganism, and in all 
non-Catholic creeds, God is organized for the sake of man, and in 
order to confer on man a beneficent existence ; in Catholic Chris- 
tianity man is organized for the sake of God; man seeks God’s 
happiness, not his own. That is why all humanistic problems are 
solved in Christianity, for as God alone is free, good can only be 
attained through being God-centred. But one has to think of it; 
and Christianity alone, en l’espéce, Catholic Christianity alone, has 
thought of it. The otherworldliness of Christianity is not a remote 
characteristic to be thought of only by the saints, it is fundamental 
to Christianity, and just as much to the fore when Catholicism 
organizes a whole civilization as it did in the Middle Ages, as 
when it organizes the individual soul. It is a principle stated by 
Christ not once, as with most other principles, but several times: 

He that loveth his life shall lose it. 

He that hateth not father and mother yea and his own life 
also, is not worthy of me. 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all 
these things shail be added unto you (not seek ye first, and in second 
place). 

As however the humanistic benefits conferred by Christianity 
are so striking and all-embracing, there has always been a tempta- 
tion to concentrate on these humanistic benefits and to construe 
Christian dogmas and symbols in terms of those benefits. Second 
and third century gnosticism offers many parallels to Chester- 
tonian habits of thought. 

The essence of gnosticism is to seek a dynamic for the age in an 
application of Christian symbols and dogmas. In these were found 
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both a confirmation of one’s own intuitions and a programme for 
the future. This is Chesterton’s method in Orthodoxy. 


In short I had spelled out slowly as usual the need for an equal 
law in Utopia and as usual I found that Christianity had been there 
before me. 


So much is Christianity a confirmation of his own intuitions that 
he takes quite seriously the inquiry as to why he does not simply 
take the laws and leave aside the religion. To this his answer is: 


I like to have some intellectual justifications for my intuitions. 
If I am treating man as a fallen being it is an intellectual conveni- 
ence for me to believe that he fell. 


The humanistic aim is stated: 


These can be called the essentials of the old orthodoxy, of which 
the chief merit is that it is the natural fountain of revolution and 
reform. 

The following propositions have been urged: First, that some 
faith in our life is required even to improve it; second that some 
dissatisfaction with things as they are is necessary even in order to be 
satisfied ; third that to have this necessary content and discontent it 
is not sufficient to have the obvious equilibrium of the stoic. 


The Cross is valued as a ‘signpost for free travellers’ ; it has ‘at its 
heart a collision and a contradiction’, and unlike the circle ‘can 
extend its four arms for ever without altering its shape’. 

Similar results were attained by the gnostics. A scholar tells us 
the Cross itself 


undergoes an amazing transformation in Gnostic teaching... . 
Valentinus indeed speaks of a sort of Gnostic crucifixion of the 
world—‘when you crucify the world by dispersing its hostile 
elements without dispersing the energies of the spirit, you are the 
lords of creation, and the masters of all perishable reality... .’ 
Secondly, the spirit of the Gnostics is to win by this crucifixion of the 
world a mastery over the powers of nature. . . . The Cross in 
Gnostic speculation becomes a line of division rather than of recon- 
ciliation. . . . In the Valentinian theory the Cross is called the 
Horos or Boundary... . “This Cross . . . is the dividing line of all 
things.”? 


Is not this Chesterton’s ‘dividing sword’? His ‘collision and 
contradiction’ and his ‘signpost for free travellers’? A Cross that 


1 Lewis B. Radford, Old Heresies in Modern Dress, 1913. 
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strikes one as a little strange when the Kiss of Peace is exchanged 
at Mass. 

‘Spiritual freedom’, we are informed, was the aim of gnosis. 
Chesterton speaks also as if this were a primary desideratum in 
what he takes for religion: ‘Mental and emotional liberty are not 
so simple as they look.’ 

Gnosticism resolves the concrete into the abstract. Personal 
names are replaced by terms of philosophy. Chesterton’s propa- 
ganda for ‘Christianity’, ‘Christendom’ and ‘Orthodoxy’ does not 
admit of Christ in Person. 

The Gnostics kept away from the Eucharist. The sacramental 
side of Christianity is conspicuous by its absence in Chesterton. 

The Gnostics sought knowledge, but in order to master nature. 
They projected their principles, and interpreted nature according 
to them. In any subject, Chesterton’s preliminary gambit is to 
sketch a norm, and then to refer the facts to that norm. Facts that 
disagree are suppressed. Sometimes the norm is the exact con- 


trary of the facts.” 
And to complete the parallel, Gnosticism is Hellenist, and so is 


Chesterton. 


The Chestertonian publicity on behalf of Catholic Christianity 
originated in the years 1900-13. Three years after Chesterton 
began to write, Leon Bloy published his Derniéres Colonnes de 
?Eglise, an attack on Huysmans, Coppée, Bourget and other 
French converts for the same reasons as have been indicated here: 
the lack of sense of the infinite, the absolute and the supernatural, 
the absence of sacramental content and of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. De Bonald, the celebrated Catholic French thinker of the 


1 Before his reception into the Church. It is the pre-1922 Chesterton who has 
yielded the structure of apologetic that has been imitated, and that I am endeavouring 
to analyse. This is so fnuch the case that the post-1922 differences have not been so 
much as noted. 

2 For instance: In Orthodoxy Chesterton differentiates between the Buddhist and 
the Christian saint by saying that the latter is ‘always staring frantically «utward’. In 
Christian art the Blessed Virgin, Queen of Saints, is frequently painted with downcast 
eyes, and if the saints look outward, it is not at the world but at the objects of faith. 
What would Chesterton make of the rule in contemplative orders of reporting to a 
Superior if one has so much as seen two of the faces of one’s fellow monks during the 
day? In Heretics he tell us, ‘If we get the English people back on to the English land 
they will become again a religious people, if all goes well a superstitious people.’ 
George Eliot, who knew the English people of the countryside, think: differently. In 
Silas Marner it is the people of the towns who are religious, the people of the country 
fundamentally irreligious. In the biography of St. Francis of Assisi, because Chesterton 
has the idea that clothes are normal, the incident of St. Francis of Assisi going naked is 


set aside as apocryphal. 
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early nineteenth century, is according to Bloy the master of 
Bourget, and De Bonald found the meaning of the Catholic 
Church in Aristocracy, as Chesterton found it in Democracy. Of 
him Bloy says: 


La raison invoquée par de Bonald, ai-je besoin de le dire? n’est 
pas celle de St. Thomas et de tous les théologiens sans exception. 
Elle est ‘le développement du sens critique et rien que cela’ dit 
Bourget, son trés-bon éléve. La vision particuliére de de Bonald 
exclut donc le surnaturel, et ses disciples, quelque chrétiens qu’on 
les imagine, sont aussi mal placés que possible pour apercevoir 
Notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ. 


The attack fell on deaf ears. In that humanism-soaked environ- 
ment, with that stable European background, the confusion be- 
tween man and God was complete. The stable European back- 
ground enabled Chesterton, with the aid of Belloc, to complete his 
pseudo-Catholic humanism with a plentiful cant of Europe and 
battle, and the myth of Gesta Dei per Francos.! 

Two world wars destroyed the foundation of this literature. 
These world wars have had the effect of the sack of Rome in 410. 
Destroying the earthly city, they have removed our domain to the 
skies, where it belongs. Our ‘Civitas Dei’ is now being written. 
And we may now remember for our comfort that Christendom 
was founded, not by the ‘Stromata’ of Clement of Alexandria, but 
by Augustinian psychology. But a misunderstanding prevails. 

The change has been noticed, but the current belief seems to 
be, not that the true nature of Christian apologetic is emerging, 
but that that nature belonged to a happier and more peaceful age, 
while the psychological approach is adapted merely to the sick 
souls of the present generation. Thus Fulton Sheen, at the begin- 
ning of his Peace of Soul, which is one of the most important chapters 
of the twentieth-century ‘Civitas Dei’, almost apologizes for the 
psychological approach, yet immediately contradicts himself: ‘In 
the whole gamut of modern psychology there is nothing written on 


1 If the soul of gnosticism is the reduction of fact to symbol, and of symbol to law 
for the domination of the world, gnostic habits of thought are very developed today 
where the subconscious urge is the lust of power. George Orwell, in the ‘Notes on 
Nationalism’ essay of England your England, diagnoses the disease which he calls ‘nation- 
ialism’ confessedly for want of a better term, in many English writers, of whom 
Chesterton is only a chief example. It is curious to see that one of the chief sources of 
this type of thinking, according to Orwell, is ‘the breakdown of religious belief’ (p. 66) : 
Dr. Strauss also, in her strictures on Chesterton (Return to Chesterton, p. 63), says: 
‘I cannot help feeling that the form and content of his sociological and philosophical 
teaching would have been vastly different had he taken the Science Tripos . . . and 
heard Mass every Sunday.’ 
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frustration, fears and anxieties which can even faintly compare in 
depth or breadth with St. Thomas’s treatise on the Passions, St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, or Bossuet’s treatise on Concupiscence.’ 
(P. 7.) 

Well may he contradict himself. It can be categorically 
asserted that a supposedly objective apologetic of the Christian 
religion drawn from nature belongs to the region of myth—or of 
Chesterton: that it is Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

As the pivot of the Christian religion at least in this life is 
recognized by all theologians to be the love of God, the anatomy 
of the soul is an integral part, not only of an empirical apologetic 
such as that of Pascal, but also of scholastic theology, as in St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The Catholic outlook on Chesterton is the 
result of an optical illusion. Automatically Catholics supply what 
is missing, then imagine that G. K. is as persuasive to the Non- 
Catholic as he is useful to themselves in providing them with 
arguments for their faith that they would never have thought of. 
But to Non-Catholics the principle of persuasion defined by St. 
Thomas applies ; G. K. either leaves them completely indifferent to 
the Catholicism while they take the humanism, or arouses hostility 
at ineptitude: 


Now there are some things intelligible which have not a 
necessary connexion with the first principles; such as contingent 
propositions the denial of which does not involve a denial of first 
principles. And to such the intellect does not assent of necessity.* 


Nor has the mere advertisement value of Chesterton been an un- 
mixed blessing. While no doubt it has prepared the conversion 
(through other agencies) of many, it has alienated through its lack 
of intellectual and spiritual distinction the best and leading minds, 
and has to that extent undone the work of Newman.? 


It was impossible for Chesterton, when finally he did come 
into contact with the Catholic Church, not to learn its true nature. 


1 Summa Theologica, Pt. I, Qu. 82, Art. I. 

2 J. M. Cameron, in an article in the fourth number of the 1952 Dusiin Review, 
analysing ‘Catholic Myths and French Politics’, does not hesitate to say:‘ Mythical 
thinking has played an important and disastrous part in Catholic politics and may yet 
ruin the prospects of Christian Democratic parties in Europe.’ He is speaking of the 
Gesta Dei per Francos myth. Chesterton’s pre-1922 Catholic propaganda is bound up 
with a whole faisceau of myths, the beef and beer Catholic, the antipuritan Cathol- 
cism, the gesta Dei per Francos. Taking the place of Truth, they automatically delay the 
triumph of Truth. 
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Gradually new points of view creep int9 his work, and practically 
signify a revolution in his thought. But he did not remodel the 
house. only added to it, so that although he repeatedly declared 
he was constantly exploring and discovering, little attention was 
paid to these asseverations, and for Catholics as for Protestants, 
Chesterton was a Catholic before 1922. The structure of apolo- 
getic that I have been analysing and that has transferred itself to 
other Catholics, belongs to the pre-1922 period. When for 
instance Maisie Ward writes: 


Alike in their outlook on Europe today or on the great ages of 
the past, it was a Catholic civilization based on Catholic theology 
that seemed to them the only true one for a full and rch human 


development,* 


she is talking Chesterton, but it is pre-conversion Chesterton. 

If he ceased to believe in democracy as the divinely appointed 
political system? it was probably under the influence of Italian 
fascism. But other changes one can but believe were due to con- 
tact with Catholic life and with the Catholic Sacraments. He 
ceased to believe in progress, and adopted the view of the saints.* 
He wrote bitterly of war, which before he had exalted. The 
Sacraments now enter his thought, and he begins to see Chris- 
tianity as a religion, not of opinions, but of Sacraments.® His 
greatest piece of Christian writing is the passage in the Auto- 
biography on the Sacrament of Penance. 

Christ in Person is the second part of The Everlasting Man. 
Occasional intercalated phrases show that it would now be 
impossible for Chesterton to indulge, with regard to Our Lord and 
Saviour, in frigid intellectual arabesques of which the following, 
found in A Short History of England, is a specimen: “The Roman 
soldiers killed Christ, not only by right, bui also by Divine Right.’ 
Chesterton now knows Christ. 


That Christ was and is the most merciful of judges and the most 
sympathetic of friends is a fact of considerably more importance in 
our own private lives than in anybody’s historical speculations.’ 


The supernatural truths are connected with the mystery of 
grace and are a matter for theologians ; admittedly a rather delicate 
and difficult matter for them. . . . But of all these things, that come 


1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, p. 379. * The Well and the Shaliows, p.39. * Ibid., p. 31. 
* The Thing, p. 105. ® Ibid., p. 156. 6 Pp. 329-41. ? The Everlasting Man. 
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nearest to the actual transition of the gift of faith, it is far harder to 
write than of the rationalistic and historical preliminaries of the 
enquiry. It is only with these preliminary dispositions towards the 
truth that I claim to deal here. 


‘It is far harder to write.’ And Chesterton did not write. The 
treatment in The Everlasting Man, Part I1, is still one of intellectual 
appreciation, almost of intellectual surprise. And between himself 
and the Passion Chesterton is careful to put the veil of literary 
appreciation: “This night shalt thou be with me in Paradise. Js 
there anything to be put after that but a full stop?’ For his failure was 
literary as well as speculative. Since Maisie Ward has dragged in 
the terms ‘introvert’ and ‘extravert’ in order to defend her hero,? 
it can be put in a nutshell: Neither in literature proper nor in 
Christian apologetic, from the nature of the case, is there any such 
thing as the pure extravert. 


1 The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
® Return to Chesterton, pp. 7 ff. 
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conditioned by two myths. The first of these was expressed 

by the tag “Graecum est, non legitur’, and asserted that after 
the downfall of the Roman Empire knowledge of Greek had been 
inexorably barred to western men. The other myth, which proved 
just as popular though no less inaccurate, traced the return of 
Greek letters to the West to the teaching activities of those 
refugees who had succeeded in fleeing from Constantinople after 
the Turkish conquest of that town in 1453. Neither of these 
myths is accepted by serious scholars nowadays. Yet as they have 
not entirely disappeared from history books, one may perhaps be 
allowed to state once and for all that Greek was by no means un- 
known in Western Europe during the Middle Ages, and that 
those refugees from Greece and Constantinople who reached Italy 
found there several scholars (humanists such as Guarino, Filelfo 
and Politian were certainly among them) whose grasp of the 
classical tongue was scarcely inferior and often superior to their 
own. What had prevented Greek from dying out entirely, what 
made the study of Greek flourish at St. Denis and in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, in England and at the Papal Curia, in late fourteenth- 
century Florence and in early fourteenth-century Naples, and 
elsewhere, was due not to one but to a variety of causes. Some- 
times it was a question of geography and sometimes a question of 
politics. A desire to further the study of theology or enlarge the 
notions of medicine led to Aristotle and Galen being turned into 
Latin at the papal court and in Naples. A desire to propagate the 
true religion among the schismatics could lead to. a mastery of 
Greek by western churchmen wishing to become acquainted 
with the ideas and the writings of their opponents. Or, as it 
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happened at St. Denis, the cult of a protector saint might cause 
the collecting and translating of his writings into Latin and even 
expeditions to the Greek world in quest of unknown works by 
him. The desire for a better text of the Vulgate was also instru- 
mental in stimulating an interest in Greek. What instead was 
lacking throughout the Middle Ages was a desire to read Greek 
authors for their own sake. This only began with the age of 
humanism and even then only gradually. Before the Renaissance 
scholars and men of letters did not want to read Plato and 
Aristotle just because they longed to become acquainted with the 
finest aspects of Greek thought, and never expressed a yearning 
for the masterpieces by the poets and dramatists of ancient Greece. 
Their reasons for wishing to read some Greek works was purely 
practical. They wanted the information included in them because 
of the advantage which would thereby accrue to theological, 
philoscphical or scientific studies, in fact they turned to these 
writings for utilitarian reasons. Thus, to give one typical instance, 
when Plutarch’s Lives were translated into Aragonese during the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century, this was done not so much 
on account of the great historical importance of this text, as 
because of the moral lessons which could be drawn from the bio- 
graphies of the great Greeks and Romans. 

A full and comprehensive history of Greek studies in mediaeval 
Western Europe is still to be written. In spite of this one can none 
the less perccive the outlines of what actually took place then in 
this field. It is possible to see how Greek scholarship was alive in 
Ireland as early as the seventh century, how it reached the court of 
Charlemagne mainly through the Irish, how this court was also 
not without links with Constantinople, how this Carolingian tra- 
dition of Greek scholarship survived in the monastery of St. Denis, 
where it only ceased at the French Revolution. It was this same 
Carolingian tradition, which had taken up the heritage of -the 
Irish, that was transmitted in turn to the Germany of the Othos, 
whence it stretched through the domains of the western emperors. 
At the same time other factors were at work in Italy. There Greek 
had never died out. At the Papal Curia there were Greek manu- 
scripts and men able to read them since the earliest times, and an 
interest in Greek never faded away entirely. During the twelfth 
century some of the Italians who had lived for a time in Constanti- 
nople, such as Burgundio of Pisa and James of Venice, had not 
only mastered classical Greek but also made Latin versions of the 
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works of Greek authors. Moreover in Calabria, Apulia and 
Sicily, there were large stretches of country where the populations 
were Greek speaking and Greek was the rite of the Church and 
most of the reading matter available. The Basilian monks prac- 
tically monopolized the intelectual life of those parts until the 
Renaissance. It would, however, be mistaken to assume that the 
libraries of the South Italian monasteries of this order were solely 
stocked with religious texts. Aristophanes, Aristotle, Plato, Euclid, 
Homer, Galen and many other ancient authors were also to be 
found on their shelves, and what matters even more, they were 
read and studied. The Greek culture of Sicily, Apulia and Cala- 
bria was still alive when humanism was dawning in North and 
Central Italy. Yet it somehow kept aloof from it, while it had 
brought its impact upon the cultural climate of the courts of the 
Norman and Hohenstaufen rulers of Sicily. 

During the twelfth century the Graeco Sicilian scholars had 
been responsible for the turning into Latin of writings by Plato, 
Aristotle, Euclid and Ptolemy, and more Aristotle had been trans- 
lated by them in the days of King Manfredi, Frederick II’s heir 
to the Sicilian throne. And when in 1266 the Hohenstaufens 
were replaced by Charles of Anjou, Count of Provence, who then 
became King Charles I of Sicily, this translating tradition did not 
die out. Charles I’s heir, Charles II (d. 1309), and his successor 
Robert I (1309-43) happened to be interested in medicine. 
Accordingly they were not slow in securing the services of some of 
their Greek subjects from Calabria and Apulia, in order to obtain 
versions of works by Galen and Hippocrates hitherto not avail- 
able in translation. A few decades later it was one of these Greeks 
from South Italy, the Calabrian Leo Pilatus, who translated the 
Ilad and the Odyssey into Latin for Petrarch and Boccaccio. These 
translations by Leo Pilatus began the long series of humanist 
versions from the Greek. Admittedly as a specimen of the art of 
translating they were scarcely outstanding ; yet they were the first 
versions of Greek poetry attempted in the West since classical 
days, just as Pilatus’s lectureship in Greek, which he held in 
Florence from 1360-2, was the first appointment to a teaching 
post in this subject in a western university. 

The teaching of Pilatus in Florence did not achieve very much, 
and what Boccaccio managed to learn from him was certainly not 
impressive. He learnt to write the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
but the quotations in this language in his later Latin treatises 
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show the utter shallowness of his learning in this field. Nor do the 
other Florentine pupils of Leo Pilatus, such as Domenico Silvestri 
and the Franciscan Tedaldo della Casa, seem to have drawn 
greater benefit from his courses. The teaching of Leo Pilatus in 
Florence was but an episode which left no permanent results, and 
did not really initiate a tradition of Greek studies in that town. It 
was left to Coluccio Salutati, who held the office of chancellor of 
the Florentine Republic from 1375 until his death in 1406, to be 
the animator of a new wave of interest in Greek studies, this time 
with lasting results. Coluccio Salutati never learnt Greek until the 
very last years of his life—ten years before his death he had himself 
acknowledged his complete ignorance of the language, and what 
he learnt in his advanced old age did not amount to very much. 
Still his lack of Greek had not prevented him from soon develop- 
ing a lively interest in Greek letters. His attraction to Homer, 
whom he possessed in the unsatisfactory version prepared by Leo 
Pilatus, made him not only long for a better rendering but also 
see about 1393 that an improved text was executed by his young 
friend Antonio Loschi. That this project came to nought was not 
really Salutati’s fault. Instead with another Greek writer, Plutarch, 
Salutati was more successful, since his own ignorance of the 
language did not prevent him upon embarking upon a stylistic 
revision of a Latin version of one of the Moralia, which had been 
sent to him from Avignon, and seeing that an Aragonese version 
of Plutarch’s Lives, made also in that town, was turned into 
Italian about 1397. 

Salutati’s greatest achievement in Greek studies was however 
the settling in Florence of an eminent Byzantine, Emanuel 
Chrysoloras, whose tenure of a chair of Greek in the University 
from 1397-1400 marked really the beginning of a tradition of 
humanist scholarship in that field in Italy. Two young friends of 
Salutati, Roberto Rossi and Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia, played a 
considerable réle when it came to inducing Chrysoloras to leave 
Constantinople for Florence. But it was Salutati who made the 
whole thing possible, through his persuading the Florentine Signoria 
to establish a chair for Chrysoloras and grant the necessary money 
for it; while by encouraging Angeli to go to Constantinople in 
1395 in order to study under Chrysoloras and bring him back 
with him to Florence, Salutati was really instrumental in making 
Angeli one of the foremost translators from the Greek of the first 
age of humanism. Both Angeli and Rossi played a significant réle 
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as translators. Angeli turned into Latin several works of Plutarch, 
and his Latin text of Ptolemy’s Geography remained the standard 
one for a long time. Rossi’s translating activity was instead 
limited to Aristotle; all the same it was by no means negligible 
and showed a marked improvement upon earlier attempts to 
render that author into Latin. As exponents of the art of trans- 
lating Angeii and Rossi are doubtless more interesting histor- 
ically than when viewed from a purely literary angle. But the 
humanist group to which they belonged was one from which 
emerged the most famous humanists and translators from the 
Greek of the early Renaissance. Poggio Bracciolini and Leonardo 
Bruni, Palla Strozzi and Pier Paolo Vergerio, had all belonged to 
that same circle in their youth. 
By the end of the fourteenth century the study of Greek on 
humanist lines was firmly established in Florence, whence it 
quickly spread throughout Italy. To find a similar approach to 
Greek learning north of the Alps one is forced to wait until the 
last quarter ot the fifteenth century. This does not, however, mean 
that Greek was unknown there until then, but merely that it had 
been studied on different lines and with other aims in view. Little 
in this field appears to have been done in Germany, Switzerland or 
the Low Countries after the Carolingian age. Greek studies at St. 
Gall came to nought after the tenth century and very little is heard 
about Greek schclarship in Germany after the twelfth. During the 
thirteenth century the Flemish Dominican William de Moerbeke 
and his fellow countryman, the Franciscan Gerard de Huy, 
mastered Greek. But they achieved this not in Flanders but 
abroad, just as one century later their fellow countryman Radulph 
de Rivo, Dean of Jongres, acquired his Greek in Rome. In 
France, on the other hand, the Carolingian legacy of Greek 
scholarship dia not vanish away. To say that Greek books had 
been plentiful in mediaeval France would of course be a gross 
exaggeration. [That some were there was nevertheless certainly the 
case. At Laon, at Verdun, at Corbie, at Toul, at St. Denis, and 
elsewhere, there were Greek volumes. Many of these manuscripts 
were psalters including both the Greek and Latin texts. But a 
Greek glossary could be noted at Laon and the Greek text of the 
Pauline epistles was at Corbie, while the Abbey of St. Denis could 
display the finest collection of Greek manuscripts in French lands. 
Such a collection had been started in the ninth century. For it was 
in the days of the Emperor Lewis the Pious that a copy of the 
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works of the Pseudo Dionysius, brought from Constantinople by 
the envoys of Michael the Stammerer, was instrumental in stimu- 
lating a lively interest at St. Denis not only in the Dionysian 
writings but also in Greek in general. This was an interest which 
was to last there until the French Revolution, and which yielded 
important results. In the ninth century the Dionysian texts were 
latinized at St. Denis thanks to the efforts of Abbot Hilduin. A 
generation later an improved version of them was attempted by 
the greatest mind of a not very remarkable age, John Scotus 
Eriugena. But the heyday of Greek at St. Denis was the second 
half of the twelfth century, when the language was being actually 
taught at the Abbey and the Dionysian writings were once more 
turned into Latin by John Sarrazin, the friend and correspondent 
of John of Salisbury. During this same period several Greek 
manuscripts were brought to St. Denis from Eastern Europe by 
some monks sent there for the purpose, and the Greek liturgy 
began to secure a firm footing in the Abbey. This trickling of 
Greek prayers in some of the services stimulated even more the 
interest in Greek. Thus during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries texts connected with the Greek sections in the St. Denis 
liturgy were transcribed there, and during the fourteenth century 
contacts with Constantinople became also particularly close. 
Compared to what happened at St. Denis the activities in the 
field of Greek studies in the rest of France, Paris excepted, were 
not very impressive. Some feeble and isolated efforts at mastering 
Greek took place at Chartres during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. And during the late thirteenth century some passages in 
the copy of the Greek Gospels sent by the Emperor Michael VIII 
to Louis IX in 1269 were transliterated and translated into Latin, 
almost certainly by a Dominican. During this same century 
interest in Aristotle and a desire to improve the text of the Vulgate 
drove more than one Parisian master towards Greek. At least one 
and probably more Aristotelian treatises were translated in Paris 
during this century, when the use of the Greek Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament for biblical studies became also fashionable in 
university circles. It is impossible not to detect here the powerful 
influence of Roger Bacon, which is also so obviously behind the 
Liber Triglossos by Gerard de Huy, this being a versified grammar 
of the three biblical languages. To the same period and milieu 
belong the so-called Correctoria Bibliae, which were really hand- 
books giving what were deemed to be the correct readings of some 
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passages in the Vulgate, these readings being established with the 
assistance of the Greek Septuagint as well as the Hebrew text of the 
Bible. Some of these Correctoria, as for instance those ascribed to 
Gerard de Huy and William de Mara, were the works of scholars 
to whom the Greek Bible was no closed book. Incidentally, 
William de Mara was actually an Englishman who, like Roger 
Bacon, had spent many years in Paris. Thus in a way his achieve- 
ment really belongs to the history of Greek scholarship in France 
rather than in England. 

As far as Greek scholarship was concerned, late mediaeval 
England was certainly not behind France. During the twelfth 
century more than one Englishman had acquired some know- 
ledge of Greek while visiting the domains of the Normans of 
Sicily. Adelard of Bath was probably responsible for turning 
Ptolemy’s Almagest into Latin with the assistance of the famous 
Admiral Eugene during a visit there, while John of Salisbury is 
known to have picked up the rudiments of Greek from one of the 
Greek-speaking inhabitants of Santa Severina in Calabria during 
his sojourn in South Italy. The heyday of Greek scholarship in 
mediaeval England was, however, the thirteenth century, when 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, pursued such studies on a 
scale hitherto unseen in the West. More than one Greek was 
actually in his household, and with their assistance he issued a 
stream of Latin translations of Greek theological and philosophical 
writings. Grosseteste’s tastes were also shared by his own arch- 
deacon John of Basingstoke who, after studying in Athens, prc- 
duced a Greek grammar which unfortunately has not reached us. 
It was left to Roger Bacon to produce another grammar of this 
language which has instead survived and which shows openly his 
mastery of the language. Bacon did not attempt any translations 
of Greek works into Latin. Instead he limited himself to criticizing 
fiercely the versions attempted by his contemporaries, preferring 
to apply his own knowledge of Greek to the revision of the text of 
the Vulgate. 

Greek manuscripts were certainly rare in England during the 
later Middle Ages. Christ Church, Canterbury, the Grey Friars of 
Oxford, the Austin Friars of York had, however, some in their 
libraries. Some were also to be found at Ramsey Abbey, where 
Prior Gregory of Huntingdon had been a keen student of Greek 
during the second half of the thirteenth century, and was certainly 
connected with the fine Graeco-Latin psalter now at Corpus 
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Christi College, Cambridge. During the first half of the fourteenth 
century Richard de Bury appears to have possessed at least a 
smattering of the language and a Greek grammar was among his 
books. One generation later the Augustinian John Erghom was 
similarly interested in such studies, this being suggested by the list 
of books which he gave to the Austin Friars of York. And one may 
also wonder whether the English sojourn of the Cretan Franciscan 
Peter Philargus, later Pope Alexander V (1409-10), who is known 
to have lectured at Oxford about 1370, was not also instrumental 
in fostering some interest in Greek in this country. 

To say that a considerable interest in Greek was existent in 
Oxford, or for that matter in Western Europe during the four- 
teenth century, would of course be exaggerated. The fact that the 
decree issued in 1312 by the general council of the Church 
assembled at Vienne, ordering the establishing of chairs of Greek 
and oriental languages at Oxford, Paris, Bologna, and Salamanca, 
and at the papal court, ied to no results except at the last place, 
certainly shows the attitude of the universities towards it at the 
time. 

The only place where the decree of the Council of Vienne was 
observed for some time was the papal court at Avignon. The 
reason for this is, of course, clear. Apart from its being the most 
important cultural centre in Christendom, Greek books were to 
be found in the papal library, these including several volumes 
owned by King Manfredi, which his conqueror, Charles I of 
Anjou, had presented to Pope Clement IV. It was in fact mostly 
at the Curia that during the second half of the thirteenth century 
the Flemish Dominican, William de Moerbeke, had translated 
into Latin a very considerable number of works by Aristotle and 
other Greek authors for his friend St. Thomas Aquinas. What 
made it above all imperative that the Vienne decree should be 
observed at the Curia, was the necessity of training people to be 
able to debate with the theologians of the Greek Church and read 
their writings. Moreover interpreters were needed to accompany 
missions to Constantinople and the Greek world and to deal with 
Byzantine embassies and other visitors coming to the papal court, 
and there was of course need of missionaries qualified to visit 
Greek-speaking countries. Little wonder, then, that Greek was 
already being taught at the Curia under John XXII, and that 
such teaching was still being carried on under Clement VI. This 
was of course made easier by the presence of Greek churchmen at 
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Avignon, particularly as these ecclesiastics were often no mean 
scholars. Thus the Abbot Barlaam, who eventually went over to 
the Roman faith and became Bishop of Gerace, was teaching 
Greek at the Curia in 1342 and tried in vain to make a Greek 
scholar out of Petrarch. Barlaam was certainly a leading figure in 
the intellectual circles of Constantinople. So was another Byzan- 
tine prelate, Simon Atumanus, who was reading the Greek 
tragics during his stay in Avignon in 1348, and during another 
visit to the Curia in 1371 turned Plutarch’s De ira into Latin for 
Cardinal Peter Corsini, who was then anxious to read that work. 
A few years later a real centre of Greek studies could be found at 
Avignon in the household of John Fernandez de Heredia, governor 
of the town and great Master of Rhodes from 1377-96. Heredia 
was a keen student of history, whose contacts with the Byzantine 
world had made anxious to read the Greek historians. As he 
himself had no Greek he accordingly took to Avignon with him 
one of the suffragans of the Archbishop of Colossi, who duly trans- 
lated for him into Aragonese the Lives of Plutarch, the speeches in 
Thucydides’s history and the chronicle of John Zonaras. Although 
part of Greece was then in the hands of the Aragonese and despite 
the humanist interests of the court of John I of Aragon, it was 
actually in Avignon that the sole attempts in Greek scholarship on 
the part of the Aragonese were made. But for this, there is little 
evidence of real interest of Greek studies in the Spanish peninsula 
during the later Middle Ages. Arnold of Villanova at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century knew a little of the language and his 
library included a handful of Greek manuscripts, while his con- 
temporary Ramon Lull was well aware of the value of Greek for 
missionary purposes. But, except for them, there is no evidence 
that there was much interest in it in Aragon. As for the Castilian 
domains, it is certain that there were scholars who knew Greek at 
Toledo during the twelfth century. But interest in Greek had un- 
doubtedly vanished during the following ages, and it is very much 
open to doubt as to whether the scholars of the court of Alfonso X 
had any Greek. 

The history of Greek studies in the later Middle Ages is 
subject on which much is still to be done. The evidence aréady 
available suggests, however, that the view that no Greek was 
known in mediaeval Western Europe during this period needs 
perhaps some revision. 








LETTERS OF PHILLIPPS DE 
LISLE TO MONTALEMBERT 


(continued) 
By LOUIS ALLEN 


HE opening paragraphs of Phillipps’s next letter refer to an 
| interesting episode in the career of Cardinal Wiseman. He had 
been attacked in the Ami de la Religion in a number of articles 
written at the beginning of 1854 by Abbé Cognat, the author of 
L’ Univers jugé par lui-méme, who had derived the information on 
which they were based from an Islington priest dispossessed by 
the Cardinal. Cognat claimed that the restoration of the Hier- 
archy and the introduction of Italian forms of devotion into 
England had revived Protestant prejudice and caused dissension 
among English Catholics. On Wiseman’s behalf the Univers replied 
to the attack in April and May 1854, and Wiseman defended his 
policy in a letter in its columns dated 15 May 1854, later printed 
in the Tablet. A full account of the episode and its consequences 
is given in Ward: Life of Wiseman, II, pp. 82-95. 


Grace Dieu Manor 
June 2. 1854. 
My very dear Friend and Brother, 

I have read with the deepest interest the articles of the Ami de la 
Religion written by the Abbé Cognat, which were forwarded to me by 
your desire by my son from Paris. I had already seen our Cardinal’s 
reply in the columns of the Univers, which M. Gondon (I suppose) 
forwarded to me, as soon as it was published. 

There are several points, on which I should not quite agree with 
either the Cardinal or with the Abbé Cognat, although I think the 
views of both are exceedingly tenable, depending very much on the 
point frora which they are formed. 

The Abbé Cognat is quite right in his main fact as to the violent 
Protestant reaction that has displayed itself in England since a certain 
date, but I do not agree with him that the English Nation, as such, is 
under it’s influence. ‘There are so many stubborn facts, that are continu- 
ally under my own cognizance, to prove the contrary, that I feel confi- 
dent he is mistaken on that point. On the other hand, I heartily go 
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along with him in the conclusions he draws from his premises, as to 
what ought to be the Line of conduct of the English Catholics—and I 
equally agree with him in condemning the bravados and the impru- 
dences which he condemns. In so doing, I dare say I may have myself 
more than once laid myself open to similar blame but in admitting 
this, I admit all the more the justice and the soundness of his sugges- 
tions— 

For a man to deny that the general Tendency of the English 
mind at the present day is towards Catholicism, he must be either 
totally ignorant of the most patent Facts, or incapable of estimating 
them. 

Look at the workings of such a Society, for instance, as ‘the Ecclesio- 
logical Society’!—whether in the Literary department or in a still more 
practical one of art and architecture: now that society pervades in it’s 
operaticus the entire Kingdom. It organizes the restorations of 
Cathedrals and Parish Churches, the erection of new Churches, the 
restoration of Plain Chant, the translation of all the medieval Hymns 
and sEQUENCES, with the Latin and English versions in Parallel columns, 
the establishment of quarterly meetings in the great Towns for the 
performance of Specimens of these old melodies, with a view to popu- 
larizing the Church Modes; then the translating of old Church devo- 
tional Books, gradually familiarizing men’s minds with the best and 
most orthodox specimens of the Catholic Asceticism. 

Now this Society is actively at work all over the Kingdom, and even 
in our Colonial Possessions. 

But there are many other societies working away in the same 
direction: Look at that which is termed Anglia Christiana,? with Prince 
Albert and the 2 Anglican Primates at it’s head. The object of this is to 
reprint all the standard works and M.S. of the old Catholic Bishops of 
England, and Monastic Authors also, prior to the so-called Reforma- 
tion. Of this society I am myself a member. Persons might ask, what 
can be the motive of Low-Church men like Prince Albert and the 2 
Primates in heading such an institution, the working of which must 
almost necessarily be injurious to their own favourite Theory? I answer, 
their motive is probably purely Literary, but that will not affect the 
consequences, and we, who view all this from the Watch Towers of the 
Catholic Church cannot fail to see in it the hand of God. 

In the Principality of Wales, there is another Society at work, 
called the Cwmrygiddion,? of which I am also a member, headed by 


1 Formerly the Cambridge Camden Society. Cf. Dustin Review, 2nd Quarter 1954, 
p. 199, n. 3, and p. 203, n. 2. 

* The Anglia Christiana Society was founded in 1846 for the publication of texts on 
English ecclesiastical history. It lasted three years, and published the Chronicon 
monasterii de Belle (the Chronicle of Battle Abbey), Giraldus Cambrensis : De Instructione 
principun Libri ITI, and the Liber Eliensis (Ely). 

* The Cymdeithas Cymreigyddion y Fenni (the Welsh Literary Society of Abergavenny) 
was founded in 1833. Montalembert’s friend Rio, whose wife was Welsh, was a 
member of this society, and had organized in 1838 a Gallo-Breton congress under its 
auspices, which was attended by several Breton writers, and for which Lamartine 
wrote a poem. The Bishop of St. Davids is presumably Connop Thirlwall (1797- 
1875), a leader of the Broad Church party. 
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men like the learned Bishop of St Davids. This Society is carefully 
publishing the old Catholic records of the old British (Welsh) Church. 
Last year they published a faithful translation of the Lives of the earliest 
Welsh Saints with all their miracles and a thousand old local tradi- 
tions! What must be the effect of such an engine as that? Then in 
Scotland there are similar Institutions in full work: and even in 
Protestant Ireland with such men as Dr Todd! of the Dublin University 
at their head. The amount of money expended annually by all these 
societies is truly enormous: and their labours are gradually undermining 
the Protestant work of the last 3 centuries. Already the outward aspect of 
the country is rapidly changing. A stranger, who merely looked at the 
outside might suppose England was already Catholic. But no one can 
see what is to be seen all over the country, and not admit that it has a 
Catholic Tendency. Then when you come to add to all this the more 
direct, Theological, action of Puseyism in the Press, the Pulpit, and the 
daily intercourse of society, it is evident that a great work is going on 
in England. I have no doubt that the Spirit of God is once more breath- 
ing upon this dead Land, and that the bones of it’s poor old Skeleton 
are coming together again! 

Side by side with all this, there is the still more direct action of the 
Catholic Church, herself. And blessed be God She is not inactive nor 
unsuccessful. Although I willingly admit that her operations are for the 
most part confined (as might be naturally expected) to her own 
Children, and often marred by the stupid violence, the insane folly, of 
a set of idiots, who plume themselves on their superior orthodoxy and 
their ludicrous contempt for all that is passing around them: men who 
have no sympathy for venerable Antiquity, but labour to cram down 
our throats all the most disgusting degradations of modernism under 
pretence of veneration for the actual Living Church!!! the Men, who 
drove Pugin out of his mind, and who would hunt to death everyone 
else, that dares to contradict their absurdities. Well but for these stupid 
Marplots, the direct operation of the Catholic Church in England 
would be incalculable, even as it is, it is very considerable. 

But if anyone were to ask me is there no Protestant movement on 
the other side, counteracting and controlling what you have just been 
describing? what would be my reply? I should say there is no Protes- 
tant reaction, but what is absolutely confined to the stupid old Tory 
Party, the Disciples of Routine, and the worshippers of ‘my Grand- 
mother’! This Party is as much hors de combat, as your Legitimists. 
Such men as D’Israeli or Lord Derby may ally themselves to this miser- 
able clique from a false notion of Parliamentary honour, but in doing 
so, they know well enough that they have signed their own degrada- 
tion, and their own dethronement. 

Even amongst the Protestant Dissenters from the Established 


1 James Henthorn Todd (1805-69), Regius Professor of Hebrew at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and later its librarian, founder of the Irish Archaeological Society and editor 
of the Christian Examiner of which the aim was to give a historical background to the 
controversy between Catholics and the Establishment. He was a friend of Adare and 
Monsell and co-founder with them and William Sewell of St. Columba’s School. 
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Church, a vast Catholic movement is organizing itself. Take Jrvingism 
as a specimen of this. These men boldly profess what they call ‘Catholic 
and Apostolic Principles’—they are building Churches in London and 
the other Principal Towns, perfectly Catholic in their aspect, with 
Altars, Crosses, Stained Windows; their Priests wear Chasubles and 
Copes, they believe in 7 sacraments, reserve the Eucharist, and invoke 
the Saints. I am personally acquainted with some of their leading men, 
and I can testify, that when they enter our Churches, they take holy 
water, cross themselves, adore the B. Sacrament, and profess to aim at 
ultimate Union with ourselves. Mind I am not explaining or apologiz- 
ing for their illogical delays, or for their actual inconsistencies: but 
when I compare them and their actual progress, with what the same 
men were 20 years ago, I feel very little doubt on what road they are 
travelling, or what is their ultimate destination. 

Even in the Unitarian Sect, the furthest removed from Catholicity, 
there are palpable signs of the general Catholic movement. At Leeds, 
and Liverpool, this sect has built at a vast cost 2 noble Churches in a 
perfectly Catholic style, with stained windows full of Saints and Gospel 
Histories. I neither know nor care for the motives of the men, who do 
these things, but I ask any person of common sense what he thinks will 
be the effect of all this upon the rising Generation? Will it be to rivet 
their attachment to the negations of Protestantism, which such 
symbolism flatly contradicts or to suggest the Catholic ideas that are 
distinctly represented by it? 

I believe that we are rapidly approaching some great social and 
Political Change, not in England alone, but all over the civilized world, 
and when that has reduced our present organization to a Chaos, man- 
kind will feel an instinctive impulse where to look for It’s Saviour, and 
where to find a guide in the great work of restoration. That in the 
coming cataclysm the Church will have much to suffer, I believe, but 
of her ultimate triumph I entertain not a doubt: for it is prepared in all 
the silent but solid work that has been going on for the last 30 years, 
indeed ever since Napoleon I reopened the Churches of France for the 
Catholic worship. I am no Prophet and I do not pretend to say when 
this great triumph will come, but I should be shutting my eyes to facts, 
if I doubted or disbelieved its Advent—But the more I believe all this, 
the more strenuously should I coincide with the justice of the Abbé 
Cognat’s Observations and the soundness of his advice. 

And now one word in conclusion to say how earnestly we have 
sympathized with you in your late troubles. Such troubles my dearest 
friend, have ever attended all the great men of Past History, and your’s 
link on the traditions to the present epoch—lI trust however the worst 
is now passed, and that France will at length render you the justice you 
so eminently deserve at her hands—In England all honest men sympa- 


1 The Irvingites, otherwise the ‘Catholic and Apostolic Church’, a sect founded by 
Edward Irving in 1831. Some of his followers claimed to be able to work miracles and 
to possess the gift of tongues. Their ceremonial was intended to conform to that of the 
oe Church, but they soon adopted the advanced forms of High Church 
worship. 
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thize with you, no matter what Party they belong to, and we all feel 
confident that the Emperor’s great and comprehensive mind will at 
length see, what it ought to see, in the great upholder of Order and 
Liberty, venerated as he is by the Catholic Universe, and loved as he is 
by all upright men all over the Earth. For without flattery I may say 


this of you. 
Ever your devoted friend and Brother 


Ambrose Lisle Phillipps. 


Montalembert spent the months of May and June 1855 in 
England, during which he was given an honorary doctorate at 
Oxford, together with the American Minister Buchanan, and 
Tennyson. From Oxford he went to Rugby, travelling with Glad- 
stone and using the opportunity to upbraid him on his policy 
towards the Papal States. The following day (22 June) he was at 
Garendon Park where he received once more the hospitality of 
*. . . cet excellent Phillips que je retrouve tout aussi affectueux et 
fraternel, tout aussi jeune de coeur et d’esprit qu’il y a seize ans.’ 
Montalembert had intended to stay for some time, but he was 
rudely interrupted by the news that the French Assembly had 
been recalled for 2 July. Sunday, 24 June was an occasion for 
Phillipps to show off his chapel and its ceremonial to his friend, 
whose reactions were not quite those which Phillipps had ex- 
pected. Montalembert notes in his Journal intime for 24 June: 
‘Diner ennuyeux a 4 heures—puis soirée occupée par une pro- 
cession ce l’octave de la Fete Dieu, organisée avec pompe et 
solennité par l’excellent Phillipps. Cela a son trés beau cété sur- 
tout lors de la bénédiction, donnée par reposoir dressé dans le plus 
bel endroit du parc au bout de l’allée des rhododendrons, et a un 
moment les oiseaux chantent seuls pendant le silence des Choris- 
ters et des acolytes. Mais je suis a la fois éreint¢é par l’obligation de 
porter un des batons en cuivre solide du dais, et scandalisé par la 
mauvaise tenue cu public protestant et Catholique qui envahit le 
parcours de la procession, sans se découvrir ni s’agenouiller—Le 
bon Phillipps prend trés mal les observations que le P. Pagani, 
provincial de l’ordre de la Charité, et moi lui adressons a ce sujet 
—cela répand un peu de froid et de géne sur notre fin de séjour.’ 

Montalembert seems nevertheless to have survived some of the 
irritation displayed in his diary, since in his reply to Phillipps 
(rt July 1855, Purcell, II, 313) he writes: ‘I quite enter into all 
your feelings about the processions, and will only remember the 
beautiful sight it afforded as it wound along your rhododendron 
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allée and your charming green swards and rocky woods. I must 
say, however, I thought you a little too hard on that venerable 
Father Pagani, whose acquaintance I was so glad to make, as well 
as that of all the pious or pleasant people you had so kindly 
brought together. With regard to the question of public or semi- 
public processions in general, in such countries as England, you 
must naturally know and judge better than anyone, for none can 
have more experience than you of the good that can be done and 
has been done in the line which you have so nobly opened. As a 
stranger, I should content myself with saying, like Bossuet on 
theatricals: “Jl » a de bonnes raisons CONTRE et de grands exemples 
POUR.” ’ 


Grace Dieu Manor 
Feast of SS. Peter & Paul. 1855. 
June 20. 

My dearest Friend and Brother 

I shall always look back upon your last visit here, as one of the most 
charming recollections of my Life: with only one cloud cast over it, 
springing from the stupid attack of that ignorant and ill bred Priest, 
Mr Mitchell, who instead of being edified at seeing the Body of Christ 
borne in triumph in the midst of Protestant England, could only call 
for impossibilities and dwell upon narrow minded Prejudices—I have 
since ascertained that at Oscott College (where there is annually the 
grandest public Procession of the B. Sacrament) crowds of Protestants 
are admitted from the Town of Birmingham, and that they stand near 
the front of the Church, lining the waysides as the Crucifix issues forth, 
and that they never kneel nor are asked to kneel. In fact if we want to 
gain Protestants, it would be clearly out of the question to ask them to 
do that, which on the face of it would imply that they were not Protes- 
tants and therefore not to be gained—The truth is in England there is 
but one way of dealing with this people and that is the way which with 
great success we have adopted here (as it has been done elsewhere also) 
for the last 18 years—It is true that in doing so, we must make many 
sacrifices to Catholic Feelings, and, it may be, run counter to some 
Catholic ideas, but the great object we have in view justifies us in doing 
so, and the blessing that God has so abundantly poured upon it proves 
that He sanctions it—The fact is, on Sunday evening last the bulk of 
the Catholics remained in the Chapel until the Procession had got clear 
of it, and those whom we (on issuing forth) found lining the waysides 
were almost entirely Protestants. All who entered the Chapel entered 
by ticket, and these amounted to 400 in number exclusive of those, who 
were in Ecclesiastical Costume and who constituted the Procession 
properly so called. As for preventing Protestants from coming to the 
grounds to witness the thing, it would be simply impossible unless I 
could get a large body of Policemen, which in the Country cannot be 
done, and were it possible, it would in my opinion be most undesirable 
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and impolitic, & would expose us to the charge of bigotry and ill nature. 
I know you perfectly agree with me in this view of the matter, and I only 
refer to it, because it is impossible not to refer to the odious attack that 
that ill bred {frish Priest Mr Mitchell made upon me and my son in 
reference to our Procession. For my own part I had felt in the third 
Heaven about it, till that good man burst out with what I so little 
expected, that it completely upset my equanimity—‘IJreland for the 
Insh’ (as far as Priests are concerned) was a most true sentiment of 
O Connell’s and I am quite sure they are out of place and desperately 
in the way in England, do you not think so?!!! 

I trust you saw Chatsworth to advantage, and that you got to Beck- 
forden Castle the day after—I shall like to know when you are quietly 
settled in Paris and have leisure to write, what you thought of the 
latter, and whether you did not think it a glorious thing: the situation 
so fine, and such a wonderful expanse of view. 

I cannot express how much I look forwards to your promised visit 
with your Family the year after next: and I shall try to profit by your 
invitation to Franche Comté for next year. How I should enjoy it, and 
making the inspection of all the interesting and delightful things you 
would have to show me. I was grieved to hear yesterday a report that 
Captain Lyons! was killed whici would be a terrible affliction for Lady 
Arundel and Surrey, but I see by the Times of yesterday that he is only 
wounded. I trust it may be so, but whilst such a war continues we must 
always be prepared for bad news and terrible afflictions. I hope you 
will have enjoyed your last days in London, and wishing you from my 
heart every blessing & happiness and a safe journey home, in which 
my wife and children join most warmly, I remain, 

My dearest Friend 

most devotedly and affectionately 
more than ever your’s 


Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 


I have written this in great haste, having just finished singing at the 
Lectern for High Mass in honour of SS Peter & Paul: and who do you 
think assisted at our Mass this morning? two Jrvingite Bishops!! They 
have just told me they were enchanted. 


Montalembert’s work on the English political and religious 
scene, De |’ Avenir Politique de l Angleterre, had begun to appear in 
the Correspondant during 1855 and was later published in book 
form. Phillipps found many things in it to his liking, as this next 
letter shows, particularly Chapter XII (Le Catholicisme en Angle- 
terre) which contains Montalembert’s plea for the maintenance of 


1 Edmund Mowbray Lyons, a naval captain, was mortally wounded during a 
night attack on Sebastopol (18 June 185 5) and died several days later in hospital. He 
was the son of the commander-in-chief of the Black Sea forces in the Crimea, Admiral 
Lord Lyons, whose second daughter had married Henry Granville Fitzalan-Howard, 
14th Duke of Norfolk. 
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the English devotional tradition against the Italianate practices 
of the recent converts: “. . . je crains que parmi cette foule de 
généreux néophytes qui ont honoré et consolé toute l’Eglise par 
leur retour a l’unité, et qui aujourd’hui dans le sacerdoce ou dans 
la presse catholique se dévouent a la défense de leur foi nouvelle, 
il n’y en ait quelques-uns qui ne redoutent pas assez le danger de 
froisser ou de braver le sentiment national, ce sentiment qu’il est 
partout dangereux d’avoir pour ennemi, et qui n’est nulle part 
plus puissant et plus susceptible qu’en Angleterre. . . . Pourquoi 
emprunter a d’autres pays des idées, des habitudes, des formules 
qui, innocentes ou méme louabies en soi, peuvent paraitre anti- 
pathiques au génie de la nation anglaise, et viennent entretenir ce 
préjugé tout-puissant et enraciné qui a fait repousser le papisme 
comme une religion surtout anti-nationale? . . . Pourquoi surtout 
affecter de l’indifférence ou de |’éloignement pour les grands 
principes de liberté qui sont la vie méme de |’Angleterre, qui 
sont nés de la constitution faite par les catholiques du moyen 4ge, 
et qui donnent aux catholiques modernes la seule force dont ils 
puissent disposer contre le protestantisme vainqueur? 

Je tremble que les idées qui sont en vogue depuis quatre ans 
parmi certains catholiques du continent n’aillent infecter la 
génération contemporaine de nos fréres au-dela du détroit. En 
adoptant les lecons et les exemples de l’école arrogante et fanatique 
Gui a rangé le duc d’Albe parmi ses héros, et s’est donné pour 
mission de réhabiliter la révocation de |’édit de Nantes, les catho- 
liques anglais renonceraient a l’arme la plus précieuse, et la seule 
invincible de nos jours.” (2e édn., Paris, 1856, pp. 189, 192-4.) 


(Montalembert notes: 


tr. intéressante et juste Grace Dieu Manor 
mort de son fils Bernard Feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
agé de g ans Janvier 1856) Dec. 29. 1855. 


My very dear Friend and Brother 

I have been waiting for your second Article on the Political Future 
of England before I wrote to congratulate you on the first, and to tell 
you what intense admiration it has excited not only in my mind but 
generally in England. This perhaps is not surprising, when one reflects 
how accurate and yet how approving a statement it contains of English 
Institutions and of those grand principles of Liberty and order, which 
it is the boast of our Country to combine and uphold. 

But for my own part there is another ground for my own heartiest 
sympathy with both these magnificent articles (for yesterday’s Post 
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brought me the second also), and it is this, that they bear witness to what 
is of far greater consequence to the future Prospects not of England 
alone but of the whole civilized World, that Catholicism and Rational 
Liberty are inseparable, and that it is impossible to deviate from the 
one without departing in the same degree from the other also. And 
never was there a moment in which the definition of this grand Truth 
was more important. You have referred and referred correctly to the 
check given (in one point of view) to the progress of Catholic ideas in 
England during the last 4 or 5 years, and you have rightly shown that 
this check has not been the result of the Establishment of our National 
Hierarchy, nor even of any imprudence in the mode of announcing 
that great and happy measure to the Country; but while you have 
attributed it in some degree to the exasperation caused by the conver- 
sion of certain Eminent members of the Anglican Clergy, I am in- 
clined to suggest that its foundation lies deeper still. And what is this? 
in the national conviction or Prejudice (which ever it be) that Popery 
and Arbitrary Power are inseparably connected, and that it is 
impossible to contemplate the growth of Catholicism without looking 
to a corresponding depression of all that the English mind values and 
adores as the vital Principle of our National Existence. This idea is not 
a new one, it is linked with all the historic recollections of Catholicism 
ever since that unhappy moment in which the Nation plunged itself 
into Schism and Heresy. The Acts of Mary and of James II will never 
be forgotten, and if they really were in conformity with the Normal 
Principles of Catholicism I may safely say the Conversion of this 
Nation is an impossibility and it’s expectation a senseless absurdity. 
Thank God, there are noble voices like your’s, that have ever been 
devoted to the blessed cause of Catholicism, to which we can appeal, 
as to many other noble Catholics, who have gone before you, that the 
attempt to establish a complicity between Catholicism and these 
detestable Principles is the most impious and diabolical calumny ever 
uttered against the Church. And yet it is not surprising that such a 
calumny should take hold upon the prejudiced mind of Protestantism, 
when we actually find it upheld as the true definition of our Divine 
Principles by organs of the Catholic Press not only in France but even 
in England itself. The deplorable exaggerations, the suicidal state- 
ments, of the Univers have found an echo in such Periodicals as the 
Rambler, and the popular Prejudice of England has been confirmed, 
and the impression has been deepened, that Catholicism and the Free 
Institutions of England can not coexist. Would to heaven that your 
noble Protest against such a monstrous conclusion could have been 
uttered without contradiction, but I grieve to see by extracts from the 
Univers, that it is the very reverse, and that writers like the Abbé 
Morel,! who appear to express the genuine notions not only of that 

1 The Correspondant, a Catholic periodical founded in 1828, had been taken over 
in 1853 by Montalembert and a group of his friends (de Broglie, Dupanloup, Foisset, 
de Falloux, Cochin and Lenormant) as the mouthpiece of the Liberal Catholic view- 
point in opposition both to the Univers and the Imperial Government. Much later a 


livraison-manifeste was published (25 Nov. 1855), some parts of which, notably a 
passage entitled L’Univers et le Correspondant, were openly hostile to Veuillot and his 
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violent Journal but of a large and increasing section of French Cath- 
olics, are coming forward to deny your statements, and to identify 
Catholicism with all that is odious in the History of some of its Nominal 
Defenders. 

Oh! how deplorable is all this! And yet in the end good cannot fail 
to come of it—men’s minds will at least be cleared up upon this vital 
Question, although I must fear not until another tremendous cataclysm 
has burst upon Europe and laid it’s boasted but hollow fabric in ruins! 
For my own part when I look at the present state not only of the 
secular world, but of Catholicism itself in its outward Relation to men 
and things, I feel oppressed with sadness and the gloomiest anticipa- 
tions of coming disasters. It seems to me that the analogy between them 
now and the Political and Religious State of Xtendom just before the 
downfall of the Old Roman Empire is complete: and arguing from 
history I can only anticipate a similar and analogous solution of the 
difficulty involved in such a state of things—Say what we will, Europe 
is worn out, France is worn out, not one atom less than Italy and 
Spain, and England is worn out also—not that our institutions are not 
what they always were, but the heart of the Nation is gone, gone as 
completely as that of the Roman People when Alaric kindled the fire 
that laid it’s old Capitol in ashes. If you ask me for the proof of this, 
look at the British Press. ‘The ‘Times Newspapers and England cannot 
coexist much longer: but as the Times is the faithful representative of 
the English people now, England is doomed, and all her glorious 
Institutions will soon be numbered with those bright things that are 
gone, the memory of which alone delights a small section of right 
minded men, who sympathize with them. It is not, that there are want- 
ing men and multitudes of men to uphold, what you so much admire 
in the Institutions of England. But the course of Events, the force of 
Universal circumstances will be too strong for them. Some of your 
writers speak of the last Century as of an age that only destroyed the 
works of it’s Predecessors, and they go on to say that the 19th century 
has undertaken the work of Reconstruction. This may be true, but how 
can the 19th Century reconstruct, when it has neither a Creed nor a 
Principle as a basis for it’s Reconstructions. It’s Politicians and it’s 


sympathizers. One of these, Abbé Jules Morel, already known as the antagonist of 
Dupanloup, and later the author of Somme contre le catholicisme libéral, replied to the 
manifesto in an article in the Univers (22 December 1855), in which he attacked not 
only the theories of the Liberal Catholics, but Montalembert in person, without men- 
tioning him by name but with clear references to his Oxford doctorate and his book 
on English politics: “Vous avez beau rentrer en France avec un titre d’outre-mer et 
vous parer en Anglais, le costume d’une idée ne change pas son origine.’ The origin 
hinted at was of course Lamennais: ‘Veuillez-le, ne le veuillez pas, voila quelle exhu- 
mation vous faites, quel plagiat vous commettez, sous quels auspices vous placez cette 
tentative furieuse de maudire l’union du tréne et de l’autel, et de bénir je ne sais quelles 
fiangailles catholico-libérales . . . Les principes de 89 s’en vont et les empereurs 
catholiques reviennent. . . . Ne vous désolez pas cependant sur le sort de la dignité 
humaine. Ne demandez pas avec une tristesse de surérogation ce qu’elle va devenir! 
L’Eglise en a pris, pendant dix-huit siécles, un souci assez rassurant. Le Vatican y 
pourvoira mieux que les parlements européens, peut-étre méme aussi bien que West- 
minster, puisque vous, Hercule catholique, aprés tant d’héroiques travaux, vous avez 
choisi les colonnes de ce palais protestant pour inscrire le nec plus ultra!” 
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moralists are like it’s architects, men who have thoroughly studied the 
Past but without faith in anything. They all see and proclaim the 
degradations of the last century but what do they give us in exchange? 
Our Builders raise a Chinese Pagoda by the side of a Medieval Church 
each equally perfect in its kind, each holding a place in his heart but 
neither of them proclaiming his Faith, for he has none to proclaim. 
And so it is with our Politicians, we talk mystified nonsense about 
civilization and Liberty, and make war to uphold the integrity of the 
ottoman Empire and the bestialities of the Korai: not that we believe 
in the Koran, but that we do not believe in Xtianity, and so we put the 
Tomb of Mahomet and the Sepulchre of Christ on the same Level, and 
the Times Newspaper reads us a Lecture on “The Sublime Theism’ of the 
Koran, and we see English officers equally ready to bow the knee at 
High Mass for the soul of Admiral Bruat,! and to take the Turban in 
defence of Mahomet and British Interests in the East. 

Whatever is true, this cannot be true, whatever may last, this 
cannot endure. Men’s minds are one frightful chaos, good and evil are 
jumbled together as they never were before: nor do I believe there is 
any cure for such a confusion, but the utter destruction of the Con- 
founded Mass amid which it reigns. That destruction cannot be far 
distant—If there be a mighty Power still enthroned upon Earth, 
surrounded with a mighty people who have faith in it’s principles, if 
that people and it’s Ruler be one with each other, and have a hearty 
Faith in one another and in what they each adore, that People and 
that Ruler are destined sooner or later to crush the fazthlessness and the 
Heartlessness of those Countries, that represent the impudent Sham 
called Modern Civilization. It is all very grand to talk about Sebastopol 
and the Crimea, but the absence of Principle that has gathered 
together on that battlefield the discordant representative of Every- 
thing and of Nothing will not ultimately give the lie to all past 
History or pave the way to any solid or useful result for the future of 
Mankind. 

No, for my part, I sorrowfully turn away from the contemplation 
of everything that reigns at present, and I believe it is doomed, and at 
no distant period, to destruction. I wish I might prove to be mistaken, 
but I fear it is not so. In the midst however of the Universal confusion, 
while Politicians are advocating every species of political contradic- 
tion, and Hypocrites and Pharisees are turning Religion to their own 
base Ends and impiously proclaiming a connexion between It and the 
worst faults of some of It’s upholders, it is a comfort still to work on in a 
quiet way labouring for that which really is the Catholic Church of 
Christ and the Welfare of Souls, waiting calmly for the great catas- 
trophe which seems to me to impend upon Europe. Who shall say 
when and how it will burst upon us? Whether it will be the result of our 
internal disorganization, and from a general explosion of a sort of 
Universal Revolution, or whether it will be the consequence of War, 
and perhaps even of the present war? It is difficult to predict, but I 


1 Armand-Joseph Bruat (1796-1855), commander of the French fleet in the 


Crimea. 
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still feel no doubt, that from whatever operation the issue will be the 
same, a general break up of the present state of things. I know Converts 
to Catholicism, who seem to think that France is at present upholding 
a Principle that may save the external Fabric of Xtendom but how can 
they think so? The Defenders of Catholicism in France and everywhere 
else are tearing each other to pieces, while the genuine sons of the 19th 
Century are working on surely for the great catastrophe. Who can call 
France at the present day a really Catholic country, when France 
nationally tramples under foot the Decalogue in it’s national profana- 
tion of the Sabath? and when the great mass of the Nation disregard 
the Ecclesiastical Precept of Paschal Communion? I am surprised that 
M. de Carne! should draw such a glowing Picture of the present State 
of things in France, when such facts as these exist and stare one in the 
face to refute his statements. He talks of the Great Industrial Exhibition 
at Paris, of the Oriental League of Catholics Protestants and Mah- 
ometans, and of the Emperor’s sending a Statue of our B. Lady to his 
Fleet, as if such superficial and hollow facts compensated for the great 
and positive evils, which so far from abating are every where gaining 
ground more and more. It is not that I shall despair of the future, far 
from it no one has brighter anticipations that I have of a great period of 
solid Religious Peace and Prosperity in store for Mankind, but I 
cannot believe that this happy day is yet come, or that it is to be the 
offspring of any of the Influences that predominates at present—In 
saying this, I do not refer of course to the Direct operation of the 
Church, for it will of course be her work, but I mean the Prevalent 
Principles recognized by our Public men in the present Day—And 
speaking of these, it seems to me that there is such a fundamental con- 
tradiction between them and the Church, that until they are laid low 
She will be unable to develope her divine Principles. It might seem to 
some that the Austrian Concordat contradicts my theory, and if 
nothing occurs in Europe to overthrow it and perhaps the Austrian 
Empire along with it, I shall be ready to admit that I have not formed 
a correct estimate of the present state of things, but before I make this 
admission, I must wait and see what takes place: but in the mean- 
while I much fear, that admirable as are the provisions of that Con- 
cordat, they come too late and will prove a failure. It was not until the 
Death-knell of the Byzantine Empire had sounded that the Emperor 
and Patriarch of Constantinople repaired to Florence for the Reunion 
of East and West: we know what hymns of Praise were offered up for 
that blessed Event by all Xtendom from the Pope downwards, but in 
less than 10 years the Byzantine Empire was no more and the successor 
of the False Prophet reigned at Constantinople. So do I believe that the 
Concordat will not save Austria,* any more than the official Protection 


1 Louis Marcien, comte de Carné (1804-76), French politician and historian, 
contributor to L’Ami de la Religion and Le Cerrespondant. The reference is to his com- 
placent article in the latter periodical (November 1855, pp. 254-63), entitled Des 
effets et des causes dans la situation présente. 

* The Austrian concordat was signed on 18 August 1855. It gave the Church a 
privileged position in the Austrian Empire, recognizing, inter alia, the autonomy of 
ecclesiastical law and episcopal control of education. 
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of the Church by Louis Napoleon (always excepting the sanctity of the 
Sabath!!!) will save France, or the charlatanism of Lord Palmerston 
England! To talk of Italy and Spain would be absurd, they are gone 
already, and the South American Colonies of Spain like their unhappy 
mother—but where do we see any thing like Faith, like Principle or 
Stability? I know of but one People and one vast Empire, where there 
is the slightest semblance of it, and there it only exists for the great work 
of destruction, and not for that of rebuilding the ruins that it will make. 
In a word, I look upon Russia as the Power predestined for the Chastise- 
ment of Europe, but for the subsequent work of Restoration and 
Reconstruction, I look to God alone. 

I know not how Sar you may go along with my thoughts, but at 
any rate it is a comfort to converse with a Friend, above all with such a 
friend as yourself. I shall long to hear from you. We constantly talk of 
those delightful days when you were with us last summer, and I fondly 
look forward to a tour in France such as you talked about, and which I 
should delight to realize during the course of the ensuing Summer. 
The other day Pére Lacordaire was so good as to send me a copy of all 
his Works and of his Memoir of Ozanam amongst the number, and 
he kindly invited me to come and see him in his Dominican Retreat 
when next I visited France. How charming this would be! and how 
still more delightful, if you and I could bend our steps there together. 
You must not forget either your promise (if all be well) to come to 
England in 1857 and to bring Madame de Montalembert and your 
Daughters with you—-How charmed should we be to welcome them 
here, if God still spares our Lives and the public circumstances of 
Europe should permit it. I trust you and your’s are all well, and wish- 
ing you all the blessing of these most holy Christmas Festivals, 

I remain, 
My dearest Friend and Brother 
your devotedly attached 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps. 


(to be continued) 








CARDINAL NEWMAN—THE 
LITERARY ASPECT 


By HUGH DINWIDDY 


have to allow ourselves to be led by him into his mind. For litera- 

ture, for all writers, and most especially for Cardinal Newman, 
is a personal activity, a movement of the whole man. We have to 
move with him, for he had a mind that cannot be met objectively, or, 
like Leslie Stephen, we shall find him compact of ‘narrowness and 
duplicity’. If we are rash enough to lift a sentence from its context and 
quote it against him, as representing his point of view or state of mind, 
we shall find that we bring against ourselves all the lambent and re- 
lated power of the ‘clearest-headed man’ that Whatley knew. We have 
in spirit to walk with him in the Oxford countryside, in Rome, in 
London, in Birmingham, in Dublin; but before we can understand 
what he is saying to us, we have to share our silence with his. 

One who had heard his sermons at the University Church in 
Oxford writes of them forty years after their delivery as though he were 
describing a contemporary event, recalling the intense stillness out of 
which they rose . . . “The hands literally not seen. The sermon began in 
a calm musical voice, the key slightly rising as it went on.’ Then, as the 
preacher warmed to his subject, ‘it seemed as if his very soul and body 
glowed with suppressed emotion’. And, of his voice, his friend Canon 
Scott Holland writes in a recorded impression of a visit he made to 
Newman in 1877 at the Birmingham Oratory: ‘His soul was in his 
voice as a bird is in its song.’ 

Tone was one of his words, so was deep and so was elastic. Of his friend 
Hurrel Froude, who died in 1832, he speaks with lovely phrasing in the 
Apologia, drawing attention to (his) ‘playfulness, the free elastic force 
and graceful versatility of mind’. His letters reveal tones of intimacy 
with his friends. He knew the richness and the deepening quality of 
reflexion. In a letter of 1829 to his mother, he writes, ‘moral truth is 
gained by patient study, by calm reflection, silently as the dew falls’. 
And this is an image he is to repeat in the Grammar of Assent, when 
speaking of the reality of God. ‘We must patiently rest in the thought 


Bree daring to speak of the literary aspects of a great writer, we 


1 This paper was originally read to a Regional Conference of the Newman Asso- 
ciation, at Bristol. 
gO 
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of the Eternal, Omnipresent, and All-knowing, rather than (the 
notions) of Eternity, Omnipresence, and Omniscience; and we must 
not hurry on and force a series of deductions, which if they are to be 
realized, must distil like dew into our minds, and form themselves spon- 
taneously there, by a calm contemplation and gradual understanding 
of their premisses.’ Nor is it irrelevant to recall that dew has frequently 
been used figuratively for tears. And is there not something mozartian 
in this musician and writer, who, from his earliest days, had such an 
ease in writing, and yet who suffered so deeply in all his creative work? 
Another of his words is development, or in its more homely aspect, 
growth, or in its more precise usage here, spiritual growth. And this is the 
central principle of his life and of his written word. Yet, if he was a man 
of words, he was first a man of silence, for only in silence can a word 
take unto itself its full reality. 

This then is our starting point to the ‘gradual understanding’ of 
Newman’s approach to the written word—a necessary prelude before 
examining what John Holloway has recently, rather harshly, called his 
‘devices of tone’. And by tone Newman means a state of mind that lies 
behind, yet fills, the utterance of words, and to which words are sub- 
servient. “You know,’ he writes, ‘how quick the blind are often found to 
be in discovering the presence of friends, and the feelings of strangers, 
by the voice, and the tone, and the tread.’ Tone is that central com- 
munication which is carried by words into the minds of others and 
touches them with creative understanding. Perhaps it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that, for Newman, it is the very ground of intellec- 
tual growth, and only those who already share, or who can catch his 
tone, can understand his persuasive speech. “The primary question,’ he 
writes in The Difficulties of Anglicans, ‘with every serious enquiry, is the 
question of salvation. I am speaking to those who feel this to be so’ (to 
those, we may add, who share the inner urgency of his mind on the 
subject), ‘not,’ he continues, ‘to those who make religion a sort of 
literature or philosophy, but to those who desire to approve themselves 
to their maker, and to save their souls.’ 

To Newman a toneless word is one with no depth of feeling, a 
flower without a scent, a wine without a bouquet. Yet, as for a violinist, 
a writer’s tone is of itself meaningless and seeks the assured and delicate 
phrasing of practised articulation. ‘I know,’ writes Newman’s friend 
Blanco White, sympathetically, during the Oriel days, ‘how difficult it 
is to persuade a mind like yours to write without preparation,’ and the 
preparation was not merely a matter of intellectual inguiry, but a 
preparation of heart going out to meet its subject. Of evidences for 
Christian belief he speaks in the sermon, Faith and Reason Contrasted as 
Habits of Mind, saying, ‘is not this the error, the common and fatal error 
of the world to think itself a judge of the religious truth without prepara- 
tion of heart? ... ‘The pure in heart shall see God.’ “To the meek 
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mysteries are revealed . . . and the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ 
‘Gross eyes see not; heavy ears hear not.’ 

Though a superb controversialist he is happier far to write for and 
to address his friends, those who are likely to share his point of view. 
This does not mean, as his whole life testifies, that he preached to the 
converted. It means showing the truth, which he knew himself, to 
others, and showing it in such a way that it is living, growing and in 
every aspect real. It means showing it to those simple enough in heart 
to feel imaginatively with him. ‘It is as absurd,’ he writes, ‘to argue men 
as to torture them into believing.’ And the showing for Newman zs the 
literary aspect, the making real in words the truths he has himself 
experienced in life and in study; while his ‘preparation of heart’ lies in 
the fullest possible acceptance of experience. Literature for him is that 
which reproduces, or leads towards the fact of Christian faith in every 
possible aspect. It is an epiphany, a lantern to the men of his day who 
had been brought up to think Catholic Christians could not believe 
what they professed to believe; and Newman’s work stands as a testi- 
mony to the fact that, not only do they believe it, but that what they 
believe is the truth. 

We have now to consider how this was done . . . Truth has to be 
made visible, and ‘not the keenest eyes can see in the dark’. Newman 
has been much criticized by some modern psychological inquiry for his, 
it is said, morbid preoccupation with his own past. Many times in his 
life he re-read, re-annotated and re-arranged his vast correspondence. 
He wrote a journal and he did everything possible to enable himself, 
not only to remember, and this is vitally important in a writer, but to 
re-live the past. He must know his world so well, so freshly, that ex- 
amples and reflexions are immediately drawn from his memory with 
the grace and inevitability of being ‘just right’. And this is an event we 
can sometimes say ‘happens’, but it does not happen without the 
previous discipline of a deepening of understanding. 

It is the wholeness of experience that Newman seeks to recapture, 
and how difficult it is, he frequently notes, to write—‘what the mind 
sees and feels’. For, speaking, we like to think, for himself, he says in his 
sermon on Explicit and Implicit Reason: “The mind ranges to and fro, and 
spreads out, and advances forward with quickness which has become a 
proverb, and a subtlety and versatility which baffles investigation. It 
passes on from point to point, gaining one by some indication ; another 
on a probability ; then availing itself of an association ; then falling back 
on some received law; next seizing on testimony ; then committing itself 
to some popular impression, or some inward instinct, or some obscure 
memory ; and thus it makes progress not unlike a clamberer on a steep 
cliff, who, by quick eye, prompt hand and firm foot, ascends how he 
knows not himself, by personal endowments and by practice, rather 
than by rule.’ 
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This minute and powerful analysis, with its masterly ‘containing 
image’ at the end, is of the working of what, in 1840, he called the 
implicit son, and what he is later to call, in The Grammar of Assent, the 
tllative sense. He has described the ‘living intelligence’ by which he 
writes and argues and acts. And this does not operate, he insists, “by 
rule’. 

Francis Bacon, in his Essay On Beauty, notes of the artist: ‘He must 
do it by a kind of felicity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air in 
music) and not by rule.’ All of the artist in Newman was directed 
towards developing this ‘felicity’ that he may communicate truth. Facts 
must have warmth for their survival. Scripture and theology must be 
brought to life. This, the artist, equipped with knowledge, can do. 
Newman’s way is to reveal, in the movement of language, the inner 
movement of his mind. The development of one of his paragraphs is the 
development of an inner theme with variations, and the individual 
mark of his writing lies in this sense of clear movement as in music. 
Like music it has a property of penetrating deeply into the minds of his 
hearers. It lingers in the memory. In his lecture on Literature given in 
Dublin in 1858, we hear both implicitly and explicitly this process at 
work. He observes ‘while the many use language as they find it, the 
man of genius uses it indeed, but subjects it withal to his own purposes 
and moulds it according to his own peculiarities. The throng and 
succession of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, aspirations, which 
pass within him. . . the very pulsation and throbbing of his intellect, 
does he image forth, to all does he give utterance, in a corresponding 
language, which is as multifarious as this inward mental action itself 
and analagous to it, the faithful expression of his intense personality, 
attending on his own inward world of thought as its very shadow.’ And 
this, as we have suggested, is both an example of the movement of his 
‘living intelligence’, and a concrete description of how literature is 
born. 

Of Newman’s style Hopkins has noted, in an otherwise none too 
complimentary paragraph, in a letter written in 1887 to Coventry 
Patmore, that it arises from ‘cultured, the most highly educated con- 
versation’. Newman, in fact, though he read, and early in life, imitated 
the style of Gibbon among many other writers, intended that his style 
should be natural in the manner described by Coleridge in Biographia 
literaria, ‘neither bookish, nor vulgar, neither redolent of the lamp nor 
of the kennel’; it is the style of a gentleman in dignified conversation, 
And this highly developed natural style is supremely well suited to his 
natural approach to other people’s minds. Of the Grammar of Assent 
Wilfrid Ward neatly remarks, ‘Its author does not begin by laying 
down the law as to how people ought to think, but studies rather to 
show them how they do think.’ 

Like any musician Newman has a horror of stiffness, of abrupt 
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unflowing movement—‘Some,’ observes Charles Lamb, ‘write as if 
they were wearing their coronet while doing so’—and in a letter to his 
brother-in-law, Newman gives some now well-known warnings with 
regard to the gentle art. ‘Do not be too essayish: i.e. do not begin “Of 
all the virtues which adorn the human breast !’’ be somewhat conver- 
sational, and take a jump into your subject. But on the other hand 
avoid abruptness or pertness. Be easy and take the mean. . . and now 
you have full directions how to write.’ 

It is the living speech of conversation, ‘with its voice, and its tone 
and its tread’, that Newman chooses to actualize his developing 
thought. Maisie Ward has wisely noted that much of Newman’s power 
as a writer over us lies in the forces that are held in leash, and there is, 
when reading him, a mysterious sense of knowing, yet not knowing, 
where the movement of his thought is taking him. Yet so dramatic and 
actual are his images; so sensitive and precise are the shadings of his 
thought; so neat and yet so certain are the transitions from reason to 
the imagination, that there is nothing romantically mysterious in the 
texture of his writing, but everything of the confident felicity of genius 
shaping its material with the lightness, the elasticity and the depth of 
mature simplicity. 

In a perceptive and stimulating thesis on The Art of Newman’s 
Apologia, written in 1945, Walter E. Houghton of Yale University has 
rightly and firmly remarked that ‘what makes the usual approach to 
Newman’s style so sterile (and this may be said of prose criticism in 
general) is the tendency to treat style as a separate entity’. In an early 
note in his much revised and annotated private journal we read, ‘I 
seldom wrote without an eye to style, and since my taste was bad my 
style was bad. I wrote in style as another might write in verse, or sing 
instead of speaking, or dance instead of walking. Also my Evangelical 
tone contributed to its bad taste.’ But so subtle, so burning did his 
mind’s interpretation of truth become that it would have been impos- 
sible to think of him writing for writing’s sake. His sole aim was ‘to do 
what is so difficult, to explain clearly and exactly my meaning; this 
has been the whole principle of all my corrections’. Another of his 
words is t/luminate, and (thinking of his lecture on /iluminating Grace) his 
written word is intended to be, to the widest extent of his own dedi- 
cated, human capacity, ‘graceful’. He uses style as a musical instrument 
that reflects in clarity, actuality and movement the central growth and 
the shades of his meaning. It is the mind seeing and feeling that we can 
watch, and that we can sense darting its light into the world. 

No one has ever been more conscious of those to whom he sought to 
communicate than Newman. We have noted how personal was his 
approach to writing, and without separating style from content, we can 
indicate further how the outgoing movement of his mind illuminates 
and influences those who acknowledge, or who can be led gently by 
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him to acknowledge the personal. For him the personal contains an 
inner structure of relations, which, to describe briefly, shows a develop- 
ment from the belief that religious convictions are personal, and that a 
truth which satisfies one man is likely to satisfy another, and that when 
we have exhausted all lines of inquiry, there is found to be but one 
Truth. Perhaps we may call this his pattern of persuasion, that which 
prepares the heart for the growth of truth. This is the direction of his 
sensitive approach to other persons. Of this is the theme; and the varia- 
tions grow from the weaving interrelated lines of development. 

We have now to examine ‘the corresponding language’... , “The 
faithful expression of [Newman’s] intense personality.’ It is the 
language which persuades and opens the way to probability, which 
touches the nerve of conscience and moves the whole personality. And 
if we look carefully at this we shall find it largely negative. Negative in 
the anticipatory sense, in that much has to be cleared away before a 
positive attitude to truth can be taken up. Yet, so comprehensive is the 
scope and touch of his mind, that, though we feel the description of a 
negative path to be utterly real, we find ourselves leaving it freely for a 
further realization in the movement towards divine truth. Whether we 
are aware of this in, say, the long and embracing development of the 
Apologia, or in the unobtrusive turn of a sentence, this movement from 
negative to positive is centred in a faith which believes that, as he writes, 
‘all events, prosperous or adverse ... tend... to the triumph of our 
religion’. No writer follows a false trail with more sympathy, with more 
sense of reliving an experience, but it is in accordance with his tempera- 
ment, and the life he led, that the experience which is most real to him, 
is a felt mental experience and not a bodily one. Though he is ever 
aware of the ‘presence’ of other persons, and this awareness in him, we 
can truly say, is heart-felt, it is to the mind, the noble centre of the per- 
sonality that he draws attention, and to which he seeks to draw all 
other human faculties. If then we say that his language is ‘elevated’, 
it is so in the most real way possible, for it draws ‘the throng and 
succession of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, aspirations’, which 
pass within a man, to the most noble part of him. He does not avoid 
intellectual difficulties, as some religious writers do, but draws all that 
he encounters into his harmonious design for Christian man, resolving 
his discords and widening the scope of his experience, as have the great 
composers before him. 

In Loss and Gain, the elderly don Mr. Malcolm is in conversation 
with Charles Redding, the young undergraduate. ‘If we must quarrel,’ 
he says, ‘let it be the rivalry of intellect and conscience, rather than of 
interest or temper ; let us contend for things, not for shadows.’ It is this 
inclination of mind that makes of Newman a weak novelist, but a 
superb religious writer. This is not to say that he did not have the 
power to become a novelist of conscience, in contrast to becoming a 
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writer of the naturalistic school. Loss and Gain tries to be a naturalistic 
novel, but, as a novel, fails through a lack of embodiment and differen- 
tiation of character. 

He sought reality in other fields of writing, and in early days 
writes, ‘I was brought up from a child to take a great delight in reading 
the Bible.’ We find him when at Oriel memorizing the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, ‘It is,’ he records, ‘a resource in solitude, on a journey and 
in a sleepless night.’ The imagery found in his writing, particularly in 
his sermons, is a starry firmament of Biblical imagery. And, in the 
heart-felt sermon, The Parting of Friends, preached at Littlemore, what 
could be more characteristic of him than this? ‘Scripture is a refuge in 
any trouble . . . its language veils our feelings while it gives expression 
to them. It is sacred and heavenly, and it restrains and purifies while it 
sanctions them.’ And then, purified, restrained, dedicated, the personal 
feeling flows from his heart in lovely orchestration, in the final para- 
graph of this well-known sermon. 

We can deepen our understanding of Newman’s power to touch us, 
if we say of him he had the gift of the feeling mind, the gift of spiritual 
sensitivity that can surrender itself to partake in the spiritual life and 
feelings of others. And the Christian artist in Newman records his 
Beholding of Wisdom with a response of the heart in purity, and with a 
deepening insight of the imagination . . . the one calling to the other in 
the supple ritual of his writing. And it is important to know that the 
heart for Newman, the reason of the heart, has none of the suggestive 
mystery of the Romantics. “This concern with what lies beyond “‘fact 
and reason’’, so characteristic of romanticism,’ writes Walter E. 
Houghton, ‘demands what Keats called “‘Negative capability”’’, that is, 
when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason. The advantage? 
For Keats, the sense of beauty was preserved ; for Newman, the sense of 
divinity.’ 

Both men are confronted with a Revelation, with the ineffable 
which is beyond words, but for which words have somehow to be 
found. And with Newman, particularly, the words he finds are guiding 
words, words of enlargemert, words of experience describing the way 
he has already taken towards the mystery of God. He alone can trace 
the effect of his search, and of its returning influence upon himself. 
Herein lies the explanation of the interest he takes in his own states of 
mind, and of his attitude of reverence towards his subject. It is not an 
irrational approach, for, to omit the reason would be to have made the 
worst mistake of the later Romantics. It is an approach in which the 
reason moves within the vision of Faith, and is warmed by the love of 
the whole person. 

It was because the Liberals, with their ‘false liberty of thought’, 
claimed to determine by reason alone, as he wrote, ‘the truth and value 
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of propositions which rest for their reception on the external authority 
of the divine word’ that Newman opposed them so strongly, and 
followed so devotedly the revelations of the Divine Word. ‘Reason,’ he 
writes, in his lecture on J/luminating Grace, of those who isolate it, ‘is a 
sort of substitute for sight, and so in many respects are the other senses 
as is obvious.’ Thereby, in one poised sentence, undermining the 
extreme view of both rationalist and romantic. 

Those who see inwardly express their vision in the concrete, in 
image, analogy and metaphor, and we can watch the elastic shift of 
emphasis, and feel with him the deepening movement into his subject 
as his words light upon us. Yet it is not possible to speak of analogy and 
metaphor unless one also speaks of harmony ; nor can one speak of con- 
creteness or reality unless one speaks of significance. Always for 
Newman the literary ‘devices’, relate to and subserve the whole—the 
harmonious picture of the universe he is seeking to uncover. His wide- 
ranging analogies of the Church as a microcosm of the created uni- 
verse; his fused metaphors; his biblical and classical imagery; his 
imagery drawn from music, the sea, sport and all natural things; his 
dramatic use of the conversational: ‘How could I range myself among 
the professors of a theology, of which it put my teeth on edge, even to 
hear the sound?’ All these devices, each of which calls for an article to 
itself, are significant for those who accept the harmony of the world, 
under the Providence of God, as Shakespeare did. 

In his second volume Wilfrid Ward quotes two sentences written to 
him in a letter from Newman. “The religious mind sees much which is 
invisible to the irreligious mind. They have not the same evidence 
before them.’ For Newman the word is the handmaid of The Word. It 
is so that men may see and feel with their minds that he writes, preaches 
and lectures. For this he draws forth his treasured and intimate 
memories, that he may touch mankind with graceful, clear, powerful, 
heartfelt and delicate flow of phrasing, like a master musician. The 
saints, he notes, have written ‘just that kind of literature which more 
than any other represents the abundance of the heart, which more 
than any other approach to conversation; I mean correspondence’, 

Like them, and like his young friend Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Newman had the gift of the feeling mind, and the inner light which 
gave him the power and the perseverance to pursue Truth and to 
embrace it with words that 


‘bear (his) burning witness though, 
Against the wild and wanton work of men’, 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING CONSERVATIVES 


The Conservative Mind. By Russell Kirk. (Faber & Faber. 30s.) 


A BritisH edi:ion of this already well-known American work is very 
welcome, though in any reprints a number of errors in punctuation, 
spelling and nomenclature stand to be corrected. The select biblio- 
graphy too might be anglicized and made scholarly ; thus it is mislead- 
ing to some, annoying to others, to find entries such as: Belloc, Hilaire. 
The Servile State. New York 1946. 

Mr. Kirk’s book is a history of ideas. His scope is deliberately 
limited, starting with Burke. There is no historical introductory 
chapter, though mention is made of the great stream of English (and 
other) classic thought and literature which in its turn derived from the 
schoolmen, and of course from the Greeks. The study is confined to 
English and United States examples; German and Italian thought is 
excluded; French writers are mentioned, but usually with reproba- 
tion—one outstanding exception being de ‘Tocqueville. Mr. Kirk also 
designs to restrict his study to those who are in the authentic tradition 
—though indeed by the end some queer fish have come into the 
net. The system followed is chronological. Each chapter contains ex- 
amples of roughly the same period and mode of thought, English and 
American alternating. The author proceeds both by analysis and by 
extensive quotation. 

In the result, what may be a surprise to the reader in this country 
is that out of nearly 450 pages half are occupied with American ex- 
amples. We are prone to assume that the conservative spirit (like the 
Conservative Party) must be unique to ourselves—the fruit of goo 
years of interplay between those three institutions, the Monarchy, the 
Aristocracy and the Church, the whole composted into a philosophy 
by the great genius of Burke, who out of three sounds made, not a 
fourth sound, but a star. If so, then the American chapters will be the 
most fruitful reading. Mr. Kirk can easily compose a first-class U.S. 
team from the Adams dynasty alone (and in fact eleven are mentioned). 
The rest are a more varied selection. Orestes Brownson, for example, 
the mid-century transcendentalist, though after varied peregrinations 
he ended up both a Conservative and a Catholic, has rather shallow 
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qualifications. So too Santayana; to record him as an American con- 
servative would be as if Ranjitsinghi were recorded as an English base- 
ball player. 

It is well known that the Founding Fathers were truly conservative. 
But Hamilton, reputedly the most conservative, was clearly one who 
either did not perceive the implications of his instinctive thor. -: or, if 
he did, failed to make his public acts conform (like Gladstone » ais old 
age). Of the others of that earlier age—John Adams and his son John 
Quincy, Fisher Ames, Randolph, Calhoun—Mr. Kirk gives a clear 
picture, but the impression is disappointing. They seem to be almost 
too reactionary; worse still, though all men of influence and station, 
they seemed to realize the world was not moving in the way they would 
have it move, or not staying in the position they would have held it, and 
their speech indicated their frustration. Not so Burke, or Disraeli, or for 
that matter Newman. 

Thereafter, American Conservatives were no longer men of any 
political influence in their own time. They were merely writers— 
novelists, diarists, pamphleteers, professors and so on—criticizing 
rather querulously the trends which they had no power to guide. But 
the author detects recent signs of a rebirth of the conservative spirit in 
his country. Outstanding among its prophets have been Irving Babbit 
and Paul Elmer More. Each of these recognizes that a fundamental 
requisite to true conservatism—that is, to a political theory which has 
higher criteria than a merely utilitarian mode of materialism—is a re- 
vival of faith. They go further indeed than mere faith; they would 
accept the doctrine of supernatural grace. A little before them Henry 
Adams was saying openly that the thirteenth century had surer founda- 
tions than his own, and that mankind did better to revere the Virgin 
rather than the Dynamo. But there they all stopped. In England, 
Toynbee has stopped there too, though individualistic minor prophets 
like Chesterton and Belloc started from a foundation of faith possessed, 
while W. H. Mallock found it in his old age. 

The English chapters are an equally full account, perhaps rather 
flattering. Mr. Kirk does well to give plenty of space to Mallock, a 
stylist and a statistician whom the present generation might well re- 
open with benefit. Of Lord Acton, on the other hand, Mr. Kirk will 
have little; the few quotations made show Acton not at his best—one 
indeed about hanging Burke and Robespierre on the same gallows, was 
no more than a bad joke delivered to the journalist John Morley in an 
Oxford common room. Acton was, of course, a Whig who with 
Gladstone grew more radical (at any rate in his table talk) as he grew 
older. His writings reflect the sense of the rights of the individual as 
against the State, which is conventionally liberal, but also conservative 
doctrine. But he took the view much further, in defending the rights of 
the minority against the majority in a democratic State, which is pure 
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conservatism. So too his doctrine of ‘the inflexible authority of the 
moral code’; his defence of primogeniture; his partial defence of 
slavery. 

The author does not concern himself to trace the degree to which 
the English and American writers mutually influenced each other. 
This is a subject on which we would have wished to hear more. The 
impression conveyed is that there was little such influence, save of 
course for the common debt of all to Burke. Yet their thoughts and 
ideas may have been shared unconsciously. There is for example a 
quoted passage from John Adams which echoes the views and the very 
language of one of Kipling’s violently Tory poems. 

What then of the future, in either country? In the United States, 
will there ever come into being conservatism of the people by the 
people for the people? Mr. Kirk is an optimist in his views, but he 
points out the difficulties. For one thing, conservatism suffers from 
having attached to it so much of the stupidity and the inertia of man- 
kind. Again, in the modern world, things are in the ascendant; it is 
easy, even for barbarians, to make bombs and aircraft and gadgets of 
all sorts: these interesting achievements distract the mind from the 
contemplation of first principles. On the other hand, radical democracy 
has its acknowledged vices. It appeals to popular vanity (in which 
incidentally it has less far to go and has gone less far in the United 
States than in England). It appeals to envy (also perhaps less notice- 
ably in the United States, where there has not yet been the problem of 
distributing to the working classes larger slices of an already diminish- 
ing cake). In the final outcome, benevolent collectivism will end in 
boredom, as pointed out by de Tocqueville, Dean Inge and Sir 
Winston Churchill (‘equality of misery’).1 It may also price itself out of 
existence, and Mr. Kirk wonders if England can survive economically 
through the second half of this century. Here we may see the nemesis of 
State socialism on the horizon. But what are the signs of removing 
utilitarian materialism from its throne? On this the American writers 
seem to say more clearly than the English (though some Englishmen 
like Arthur Bryant and T. 8. Eliot do murmur politely) that a spiritual 
revival is needed. 

Mr. Kirk does not himself preach a spiritual revival or even pro- 
claim very positively the need for one. He does proclaim in the con- 
cluding chapter the need to recreate an enlightened conservative order, 
a sense of respect for tradition, a new leadership, a hierarchy of re- 
spected institutions, to counterbalance, or at least uide, the workings 
of unadulterated democracy. But—to dwell on one feature by way of 
example, the hierarchy of institutions—who are to assume the time- 
honoured réles from which in this country the aristocracy have been 


1 Mr. Kirk also quotes a good passage from Lord Hailsham, making the point that 
one of the hallmarks of conservatism ought to be enjoyment. 
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ousted and in which the Church of England and the intelligentsia 
seem to have failed? Organized science; the Trade Unions; the Press; 
the higher bureaucracy? Mr. Kirk seems to have nothing to suggest. On 
the other hand, he seems to have no apprehension of the réle of the 
monarchy, of which it may be said that the people have little idea of 
the part that the Sovereign of their day actually plays, yet they retain 
the strongest conviction that he (or she) plays a beneficent one. 

So the last chapter, taken in isolation, is the weakest in the book. 
Mr. Kirk’s gift is not for cure but for diagnosis. Within these limits, his 
merits are very considerable. His style is sometimes witty and often 
trenchant, with occasional sentences as hard and bright as diamonds, 
with sermons in the stones. The book is best described as a text-book, 


but one that may serve to open the eyes. 
P. N. N. SYNNoTT 


PSYCHIATRY 


Reason and Unreason in Psychological Medicine. By E. B. Strauss. (Lewis. 
8s. 6d.) 


Tue fifty-five pages which make up this book are packed full with 
meat for the mind. Dr. Strauss has been sternly on the chase to hunt 
down his quarry of loose thinking and false conclusions in the psychia- 
tric field, and has hunted it down with the hounds of true philosophy. 
The end of the chase leaves one somewhat exhausted, and the hardest 
going is in the middle section which is entitled the ‘Concept of Caus- 
ality’. To grasp this without some philoscphical training is almost too 
much. A sentence such as the following, even in its full context, leaves 
one mentally gasping: “The relationship between the alternative repre- 
sentations of a referent is clearly not always that of complementarity. 
Taking the wave-particle relationship as its paradigm, we can see that 
complementarity is inherently symmetrical.’ 

Let it be said at once however that this is a high spot, and most of 
the book is easier going, giving indeed a vivid picture of the contem- 
porary psychiatric scene. Even from the more difficult pages one is 
able to pick up clues which enable one to understand the nature of Dr. 
Strauss’s hunting down of psychoanalysis. There is for example the 
vivid quip which describes the ‘efficient cause’ as answering the 
question: ‘who dunnit?’ and helps one to realize how, being hag- 
ridden by this question, psychoanalysis is driven into the thickets of 
unreason. 

It was certainly high time that contemporary thought in psycho- 
logical medicine was surveyed in the manner of the Schools. A more 
philosophical understanding of the multiple types of causality, and 
hence a more real appreciation of multiple etiology, would avoid that 
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exclusive, ‘nothing but’ attitude which is still all too common in 
psychiatry and indeed in all medicine; it is an error that we may all 
fall into, because of unconscious bias, however much we aim at objec- 
tivity. We should be able to accept the idea, for example, that schizo- 
phrenia in one frame of reference is a psychic withdrawal from reality, 
w' ‘h may be amenable to psychotherapy, and in another, may be 
understood as a disfunction in the adrenal system to be treated by 
physical means. The difficulty comes in weighing the relative import- 
ance of the different causes in each case, and at each stage of the dis- 
order. 

The three papers which together make up the volume go well 
together. The first one is entitled ‘Quo Vadimus’ and surveys the pro- 
gress and direction of psychological medicine on a broad front. The 
variety of its contents can be judged by taking two of the sections as 
examples: one headed ‘Mythopoesis’ is an illuminating glimpse into 
the nature and use of myth and symbol. The other, ‘Sources of Unease’, 
looks at certain aspects of this age of anxiety in which we live, and in 
which neurosis is engendered. 

The third paper (which is the second Croonian lecture given to the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1952) takes up again some of the themes 
of the first chapter. This resolves itself in the main to a severe criticism 
of the psychoanalytic school; indeed we are left at the end of it with 
little in its favour, either as a doctrine or a method. It may seem to 
other psychiatrists that he goes too far. He appears to give too little 
importance to the repetitive patterns that can be perceived all too 
clearly in the life story of neurotics. In his anxiety to avoid the meshes 
of false causality he seems to see the early life situations as being merely 
phases in the natural history of the individual, without dynamic con- 
tinuity. One regrets too that he should have applied the pragmatic 
test of rough statistics to the Freudian therapy ; it is possible by means 
of statistics to show that patients do better without any therapy at all, 
or anything you like! 

Other psychiatrists would no doubt like to have a try at hoisting 
Dr. Strauss with his own petard, but in future when writing th-"r 
articles they should be aware of his eagle eye over their shoulders. It 
might be said that this book is a form of shock therapy to those suffering 
from psychological unreason. 


Psychoanalysis and Personality. By Joseph Nuttin. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


FATHER Nuttin places Psychoanalysis in perspective in the following 
words: “There are many people who still equate modern psychology 
with psychoanalysis. There are others for whom psychoanalysis is not 
a scientific system at all; they therefore refuse to take it seriously or 
simply oppose it. Thus for both parties psychoanalysis exists in splendid 
isolation, apart from the rest of modern psychology. 
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‘These two points of view are quite out of date, as regards both the 
development of psychology in general and the development of psycho- 
analysis itself. 

‘The contribution made by psychoanalysis to our idea of the 
psychic life has been so important that its influence on the develop- 
ment of the whole of psychology will be obvious to everybody.’ 

We are indeed a long way from the times of ignorance or prejudiced 
rejection of psychoanalysis ; the turning point from the Catholic angle, 
at least in this country, was the translation of the work of Dalbiez in 
1935. One wonders therefore whether the time has not come when a 
book of this kind, which is designed as ‘A dynamic theory of normal 
Personality’, could not omit a preliminary outline of Freud without 
tears, especially the historical bits. However, Fr. Nuttin somewhat re- 
deems this by accompanying it with a running commentary. 

This preliminary survey concludes by quoting Freud’s advice to his 
followers: “The analyst respects his patient’s personality; he does not 
try to mould it according to his own personal ideas; he is satisfied 
when instead of giving advice he can obtain his results by arousing the 
patient’s own initiative.’ This principle, Fr. Nuttin observes, is one 
too often forgotten by analysts and sometimes justifies the complaint 
that certain psychoanalysts fail to respect the religious background of 
their patients. 

The first chapter expounds the nature of psychoanalysis as Science 
and as Philosophy ; it stresses the reductive nature of Freud’s teaching, 
with its keynote of ‘nothing but’, so that any activity of the human 
mind is considered only as son =: manifestation of libido, the intellect 
itself arising from the play of the primary instincts. 

It is in fact part of the aim of the book to demonstrate that this 
rigidity or exclusiveness prevents an adequate explanation of the 
development of personality in all its complex richness. Even the theory 
of sublimation, in any case difficult to grasp, does not account satis- 
factorily for the displacement of certain activities by others; for 
example of sexual activity by spiritual vocation. Yet Fr. Nuttin’s own 
explanation of this does not seem essentially different from Freud’s. 

It is pointed out that the scientist’s philosophic idea of man, in- 
directly influences the direction which his theories will take. Thus a 
determinist view will tend to build a theory on the dominant influence 
of the early years, while a psychologist with a religious outlook will be 
open to other lines of explanation in addition. The author is in fact all 
the time trying to open up what is effectively a closed system, and thus 
let it find its rightful and valuable place in a general theory of person- 
ality. When however we reach the author’s exposition of this, the main 
subject, we become uncomfortably aware that he is guilty of the old 
error : inventing more new terms. Thus he says: ‘Instead of falling back 
on the Unconscious, into which according to psychoanalysis, the contents 
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which are not accepted are repressed, we shall now try to develop the 
idea of a psychic intimacy to which certain dynamic contents, which do 
not agree with the social or constructive form of the personality, are 
relegated.’ Now, it may be that a fuller treatment of this idea would 
justify the new terminology, but it does not appear to do anything but 
give a fuller content and meaning to the Freudian terms. What is 
worse, the author goes on to talk of ‘the social personality, i.e. the ego’, 
as the, or rather, a, ‘persona’; so now we get a confusion with Jungian 
terms as well as Freudian. 

One of the many valuable discussions that we may single out is that 
on ‘Freedom and Morals in Psychotherapy’, wich deals with the atti- 
tude of the therapist and moralist respectively in dealing with certain 
problems of neurotic patients. Another is the exposition of man’s basic 
needs, which cannot be fully understood on biological or genetic terms 
alone. It may at times seem that Fr. Nuttin is so critical of psycho- 
analysis that there is little of it left at the end; this is not so however, 
for he is throughout trying to enlarge and enrich the Freudian ground- 
work with Catholic wisdom. 

We feel that he gives too much space and importance to Adler, and 
too little to Jung; but this is a matter of temperament as much as any- 
thing. 

The style of the book is somewhat pedestrian, and perhaps sugges- 
tive of expanded lecture notes; also the very frequent italics can be 
very irritating indeed. Nevertheless it was a book worth translating, 
and could be of considerable value, for example to priests, and to 


Catholic students cf psychology. 
CHARLES BuRNS 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Catholic College in the World Today. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $6.00.) 


Dr. Firzpatrick, for fifteen years Dean of the Marquette University 
Graduate School, and for twenty-five President of Mount Mary 
College, has collected in this volume a number of addresses given at 
various times during the past twenty-five years and expressing his view 
of the function of Catholic higher education both in the Church and in 
secular society. The nature of the material means that the book suffers 
from repetition and, occasionally, from the kind of exhortation suitable 
on a public scholastic occasion but not in cold print; but Dr. Fitz- 
patrick’s experience and opinion will be valuable to everyone con- 
cerned with the development of Catholic educational policy in univer- 
sities and schools or in such bodies as the Newman Association and the 


Catholic People’s Colleges. 
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Sir Walter Moberley’s Crists in the University described the Classical, 
Christian and liberal humanist theories of the university, suggested 
that modern universities had lost their sense of direction, and proposed 
that Christians should improve the situation, not by adopting and 
imposing some all-embracing theory and policy, such as that of 
Cardinal Newman, but by acting as a ‘creative minority’ within the 
existing universities, although their aims and structure were plainly 
unsatisfactory from the Christian point of view. Dr. Fitzpatrick, how- 
ever, thinks in terms of the ‘Church-related College’, whose whole life 
and teaching is based on the practice of Catholicism. America has a 
great many of such Universities and Colleges, while we, in our Universi- 
ties, have still to be content with a minority, sectarian position. It seems 
illogical that we should cling so tenaciously to our schools, and allow 
Catholicism to be relegated to this situation in higher education; one 
effective way of revealing the completeness of Catholic tradition is to 
allow it to develop itself in a University milieu. Perhaps we shall soon 
be able to make a start with Catholic faculties of theology and ..alls of 
residence ; chaplains and the Newman Association do great work, but 
they are not enough. 

American experience in this matter is a stimulating guide; Dr. 
Fitzpatrick is refreshingly untouched by the sense of inferiority which 
still afflicts us. Not that he does not have to defend his position against 
attacks; his references to non-Catholic criticism in America show that 
Paul Blanshard’s nativism has a long history. He sees the Catholic ideal 
of independent colleges as.a protection against totalitarianism ; so it is, 
but if this argument is to be fully convincing, we shall have to show that 
we shall still be as concerned for non-conformist rights when we have 
more responsibility for directing state affairs than we enjoy at present. 

Addresses delivered in 1931 and 1938 speak of the réle of the 
educated lay apostle, quoting Pius XI’s appeals to the laity; zine fact 
that such words are still up to date make it distressingly clear how slow 
we are to move. Dr. Fitzpatrick’s most telling criticism of Catholic 
Colleges is directed against their failure to produce a laity which feels 
itself responsible for creating a Catholic society and culture; we have 
been too concerned with forming citizens who will prove themselves 
respectable members of the surrounding non-Catholic society, and lack 
the initiative, the faculty for intelligent criticism, and above all the 
Catholic conviction which we must have if we are to build again a truly 
Christian society. Our Christian gentlemen must also develop a certain 
esprit de conquéte. 

In the Jdea of a University Newman set about restoring the view of 
the wholeness of human knowledge which has been made possible by 
revelation; he was, accordingly, not immediately concerned with the 
advancement of learning. Dr. Fitzpatrick, while pouring scorn on the 
sort of research carried on in many institutions, including Catholic 
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ones, sees the extension of knowledge as essential to the work of a 
university. It was the desire for discovery which gave us the mediaeval 
universities ; until Catholics generally recover that desire their educa- 
tion will remain competent and respectable, but they will not be 
leaders. While we remain in the position of having to catch up with the 
knowledge made available by others, we shall not see the creation of a 
new Catholic culture. Happily the signs are not wanting that leader- 
ship will be forthcoming; Dr. Fitzpatrick’s book is one of them. 
MICHAEL RICHARDS 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


Living Christianity. By Michael de la Bedoyére. (Burns & Oates. 155.) 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE’s book, a ‘personal essay’, is at once a 
critique of much of Catholic education and practice, and an exposition 
of what life in the Church can be for a layman to whom God and His 
Revelation have become a reality. It will be a great help to many 
Catholics, both those who are our pastors and teachers and the very 
many men in the pew who will be grateful for this public and authori- 
tative statement of their difficulties as well as the clear and attractive 
expression of the strength and spiendour of the Church. 

The author first tells us that all the externals of Catholic life, taught 
in the family and at school and faithfully accepted and practised, left 
him untouched spiritually until, unnecessarily late, realization of God’s 
immediate presence brought his whole environment to life; the out- 
ward activity was matched by inward experience. The ‘missing link’ 
was an inadequate sense of the reality of God; while he failed to 
realize that God is living and within us, and not simply a transcendent 
first principle, he saw Christ only as prophet, a wonderful human 
figure, and did not understand the meaning of the doctrine that He is 
God. 

This is very much more than a personal confession ; it is a diagnosis 
of a major weakness in Catholic education, in both school and parish, 
frankly and convincingly put forward. The three chapters in which the 
remedy is suggested are, however, less satisfactory. The theory of 
mysticism is expounded briefly, and yet with a great many quotations ; 
the material seems insufficiently digested, and is not really likely to 
help the young Catholic who has missed the point of his religion. It 
represents a conscious and technical understanding of the relationship 
between God and the self of the sort which is helpful only to someone 
capable of philosophical reflexion on his own experience. Since it was 
Christ Himself who in such cases is not really understood, and who 
came to reveal God to us, it is surely more important to introduce the 
beginner as soon as possible to an understanding of the way in which 
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Christ as Saviour opened the way back to God for us, and how we, by 
reliance on Him, are reconciled to our Father—in a word, to the 
doctrine of the atonement. Until we know what the historical death on 
the Cross meant, we cannot put in their context Baptism, the Mass, 
Communion or Penance, or, for that matter, most of the rest of our life 
in the Church. A proper understanding of the Cross helps us to 
achieve that conversion by which we cease to live for ourselves and 
allow Christ to take command. A ‘personal acceptance of Christ’ has 
been the central message of every Evangelical revival from Wesley to 
Billy Graham ; it represents authentic Catholic teaching,} and is in fact 
only safeguarded and brought to fruition when supported and fed by 
the whole doctrinal and sacramental life of the Church. Catholics are 
perhaps distrustful of preaching this sort of conversion, insisting more 
on rational conviction ; yet it is the key to our problem, rather than the 
one which is given here. 

Once Christ is seen as the Way to God, everything else falls into 
place ; the theory of the spiritual life is, after all, but the reflexion on the 
previous work of Christ in the soul. And nothing can help us more 
quickly to realize God in Christ than the Bible; we see God by seeing 
Christ in its pages. One of this book’s most serious criticisms of current 
practice is its confession of our failure to bring God near to young 
people through the Bible. The situation is better today than it was 
thirty odd years ago—‘At no time in my extended and specialized 
Catholic education was I asked to read the New Testament, let alone 
the Old’—and it is improving, but it cannot improve fast enough. 

The remaining chapters, forming the bulk of the book, are excel- 
lent; they deal with Revelation, the Church and the practice of our 
faith, and suggest a way of Catholic life which, though familiar abroad 
and given more than encouragement by Pius XII in Mediator De: and 
Mystui Corporis Christi, is still too rarely found in this country. The 
theme running through them all is the need for greater initiative and 
sense of responsibility on the part of the laity, for the spiritual health 
both of the individual and of the Church as a whole. Christ does not 
save us automatically, so that all we have to do is to avoid serious sin: 
we have to appropriate His merits, and therefore need to participate 
actively in the whole life of the Church, starting with the Mass. At 
present we are too easily allowed to escape with minimal observance, 
and because we do not see our responsibility, rest content with that 
minimum. All the criticisms and suggestions for improvement are so 
persuasively yet temperately made that one hopes that many Catholics 
who are not yet sympathetic will read this book. 

It is, indeed, aimed more at the household of faith than at the 
people next door, who will find many of their worst suspicions disarm- 


1 See Bouillard, H., Conversion et Grace chez St. Thomas d’ Aquin. Etude historique. Paris, 
Aubier. 
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ingly confirmed without learning a great deal about why they should 
change their ecclesiastical allegiance. This applies even to the chapter 
‘For the Non-Catholic Especially’. The layman is still to be found who 
will take up the theme of Karl Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism, showing out 
of experience what the faith means in private life, in the family and in 
society, and thus making Catholicism accessible to others in practical 
terms. 

There are some minor criticisms ; the treatment of sex and marriage 
is inadequate, and should either have been omitted or made more 
positive and complete. The unbeliever will find that the statement on 
p. 52, ‘As a matter of historical fact (revealed by God’s word) man has 
made use of his free-will . . . to reject . . . the divine aid which God gave 
to him’ begs too many questions. Déclin is spelt Declin (p. 83, n. 3) and 
Méditation spelt Meditation (p. 83, n. 3) and Meditations (p. 88, n. 1 and 


p. 171). 
MICHAEL RICHARDS 


SHAVIANA 


Shaw and Society. An anthology and symposium edited for the Fabian 
Society by the late C. E. M. Joad; contributions by Kingsley 
Martin, the Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, M.P., Leonard Woolf, S. K. 
Ratcliffe, and Benn W. Levy. (Odhams Press. 16s.) 


AFTER the Second World War, partly owing to the rise of nationalism 
in the European colonial territories and in Asia, and to the correspond- 
ing rise of communist exploitation of nationalist discontent, socialism 
virtually ceased to be a European movement. The particular school of 
socialist thought and policy which this present volume calls again to 
mind was never European, and only in a restricted sense can it be 
called a movement. ‘Eppur si muove’, however, might well be the nature 
of the partial challenge which it offers for our attention. Certain charac- 
teristics peculiar to the authors of the early Fabian Essays in Socialism are 
present here in a more fragmentary way: the disregard for a deeper 
reading of history ; the hostility towards attitudes which involve subtlety 
and complexity of thought ; the scientism and stony provincialism of the 
Shavian outlook; the sentiment, hardly concealed in the formal dis- 
claimers, of the impossibility of taking up a political creed without 
altering, however slightly, economic theory, social and moral philo- 
sophy, and religious belief; without re-orientating life and the Weltan- 
schauung itself. ‘To begin with the theory of economic rent was to 
begin, virtually, in many spheres at the sz.me time, and if history is to 
be a real growth then we have need of re-orientations, but the growth 
that is irresponsible, as this was, is no growth at all. The New Eco- 
nomics, a thin system at that, succeeded in calling much in doubt, 
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though its exponents were painfully free from the caution and hesitancy 
and refined intelligence of workers in related fields, such as Matthew 
Arnold. 

To read Shaw on “The Economic Basis of Socialism’! and Webb on 
its historical basis, is to realize how much fabianism owed to the en- 
thusiasm deriving from partial, if exciting, insights. There is, for ex- 
ample, Webb’s interpretation of De Tocqueville? as pointing to the 
mutual causal alliance of democracy and socialism in modern history.* 
That De Tocqueville explicitly renounced any attempt to pin labels on 
him seems to have been passed over by Webb, but the establishment of 
segmental perspectives as being of paramount importance was not com- 
mon to the fabian essayists alone; Max Weber noted it as Marx’s great 
vice as an economist. 

While being concerned mainly with exposition, the present volume 
raises problems with which exposition cannot deal. Certainly the frag- 
mentary expositions in this book are not conducive to enlightenment of 
any kind, with the doubtful exceptions of Mr. Woolf’s essay on ‘Fabians 
and Socialism’ (in which Shaw gets a passing mention), and that of the 
late Dr. Joad on ‘Shaw the Philosopher’ (in which there is much of 
Shaw and a bedside-manner which represents the ‘philosophy’). In the 
first instance, the invocation of the formula, ‘Shaw and Society’, is an 
invocation of society only as created by Shaw on the printed pages of 
the Fabian News, the manifestoes, the tracts and pamphlets, the Pre- 
faces and speeches from the plays, some of which are collected here. In 
the second instance there is small opportunity for a criticism of any 
aspect of Shaw’s work, except that attempted in the ‘asides’ of the 
various contributors. In the third instance, the invocation of the formula 
is an invocation of Shaw’s personal, and therefore essentially !imited, 
dealings with a section of society possessed of certain common denomi- 
nators—that is the most with which this book greets us. It is an invoca- 
tion of what Shaw’s society was like—a series of party political enact- 
ments, coal, sanitation, divorce, marriage-on-condition, the Hampstead 
drawing-rooms, the nightmare process calied Thought, perhaps ex- 
hibited in its most dismal form by the hasty Graham Wallas in The Art 
of Thought—culminating in the oratory of the plays with which Benn 
W. Levy deals in one of the three reprinted Fabian Memorial Lectures 
on Shaw, 1951. A critical ‘placing’ of Shaw has been performed by 
Raymond Williams in an extremely distinguished book, Drama from 
Ibsen to Elwt, and Mr. Levy adds nothing of importance, even for 
‘orthodox’ literary opinion, in the present essay. 

Mr. Woolf’s paper stresses, at the expense of Marx and Engels, the 


1 Unfortunately omitted: from the volume for inadequate reasons. 

* In Fabian Essays in Socialism, edit. 1908, p. 33. 

* But see Oeuvres, ed. Beaumont, vi., pp. 70 sq., and the article of J.-P. Mayer in 
Political Studies, Vol. 1, no. 2. 


Vol. 229. No. 467. H 
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native character of fabian socialism. He will tolerate no stupidity or 
metaphysical nonsense. ‘Marx by his metaphysics and dialectic pro- 
duced a considerable amount of mental quicksand.’ Mr. Woolf is not 
happy about these matters and probably regards metaphysics as a kind 
of persuasive poetry, as indeed it can be. By skilful use of the word 
‘scholasticism’ he rightly interprets, by implication, the system of Marx 
as a field where a partial and relative insight is erected into a system of 
absolute categories. This is not all he means by the word, as the follow- 
ing indicates: . . . ‘the disciples of Marx . . . converted the works of 
Marx into Holy Books and overlaid his doctrines with a vast mass of 
economic and political dogma and scholastic logic-chopping interpre- 
tation’. Then Lenin and Stalin became divine and their pronounce- 
ments a part of socialist holy writ, ‘to question a comma of which entails 
heresy and excommunication’. It would be futile to hound Mr. Woolf 
over material and formal distinctions: suffice it tosay that his admiration 
of what he calls the ‘Marxist revelation’ places him in the paradoxical 
role of fideist and whig. 

‘Whiggery’ is perhaps the most useful word to describe certain 
aspects of Shaw’s philosophical jottings, but whiggery is a purely English 
phenomenon, and Shaw, as Joad reports him, is not without affinities 
in respect of a tradition which he would probably despise in the name 
of whig commonsense, were he able to do so. Shaw’s philosophical 
voluntarism! has antecedents, and these antecedents are rooted in an 
idealism,” in the strict sense, which stems from both cartesianism and 
hegelian dialectic as that latter system, together with other elements n 
German classical thought, absorbed much of cartesian psychology and 
epistemology. Shavianism was not, and could not be, as it pretended 
to be, a completely new phenomenon, déraciné. Despite its historical 
method (where it links with fabianism proper), and its nominal exclu- 
sion of Owen, Spence and Mill, Marx and Lasalle, from the family- 
circle, it received more from outside than it was ever prepared to 
acknowledge ; from Germany and from Butler. This, from The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide, is pure Butler: ‘good conduct is not dictated by reason 
but by a divine instinct that is beyond reason . . . honor is part of 
divinity ; it is metaphysics; it is religion. Some day it may become 
scientific psychology . . . etc., etc.’* But this, from the present volume, is 
nearer to Spengler: . . . ‘Women, as it were, keep Life’s pot boiling, 
while men are continually pushing forward the horizon of its achieve- 
ment into new fields of experiment and endeavour.’ Thus Joad. And 
further on, he remarks that, ‘As regards the right conduct of life, Shaw’s 
philosophy is one of persistent effort and endeavour in the service of the 

1 The philosophical correlate of some forms of emancipation. 

* As is the psychology of Sartre, mutatis mutandis. 

* Cf. De Veritate, a.24, a.2. Appetitus enim cognitionem sequitur, cum appetitus 


non sit nisi boni, quod sibi per vim cognitivam proponitur. ... Unde secundum sic 
quod aliquid se habet ad rationem sic se habet ad liberum arbitrium. 
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Life Force. We are canalized expressions of life who have been created 
for the express purpose of carrying the power of Life to higher levels 
of accomplishment and achievement.’ And Dom Nicolas Perrier thus 
summarizes the influence of hegelian dialectic on Marx. ‘There is only 
action, self-realization through action in joining in the conflict and battle. 
By his material action man makes history. Man exists that he may 
change the world by his labour. One is concerned with remaking a 
world, which is not the world created by God, but a world which is 
man’s alone.”! It was the brutal destruction of intelligence in Shaw, 
finding its true home in procedure of this kind, that thus explains his 
curt, near ‘dismissal’ of Marxist theory and his judgement to the effect 
that there is no discontinuity between the mediaeval system and 
socialism; applying some of Mr. Woolf’s words and beliefs—it is a 
radical hatred of the ‘writ’ and the ‘system’, of every aspect of life that 
is not the Self. 

Other regrettable omissions from this volume are extracts from The 
Perfect Wagnerite and The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

Peter A. L. Woop 


READERSHIP 


A Layman’s Love of Letters. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans 
Green & Co. 115. 6d.) 


Tue six Clark Lectures (delivered in Cambridge, 1953) contained in 
this volume deal with English letters from Scott and Byron to Housman 
and Meredith. The author makes it clear that it is only as a layman 
that he speaks and on this basis produces a rather disjointed and 
diffuse set of personal emotions as commentary upon the topics he has 
under consideration. Not everyone will agree with Dr. Trevelyan’s 
quot homines, tot sententiae as a guiding light in literary matters. He writes: 
*,.. my understanding of our poets and prose writers has been increased 
and my love of them maintained by the comment of professional critics.’ 
And he notes that Andrew Bradley, Walter Raleigh, Granville Barker 
*, .. have prevented me from ever feeling that I had exhausted the joys of 
Shakespeare’.? This suggests that the function of critics is to satisfy the 
mental and emotional needs of Dr. Trevelyan and like-minded readers, 
and in fact the rest of the book bears out this interpretation, as well as 
supplying ample evidence to show that an abstract ‘maintenance’ and 
‘prevention’ was all that these critics had to offer him. 

He seems at more than one point to be embarking on a publicity 
campaign and taking Rhetoric with him in order to do it. ‘And what a 


' Cité Chrétienne, Editions St.-Paul, 1948, pp. 30-1. 
? (Italics mine). 
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sure guide to the nature of Hardy’s novels, their strength and their 
weakness, do we find in Lord David Cecil’s Clark lectures for 1942— 
and what a stimulus to read the best of them again at once! And how 
excellent is his more recent volume called, Poets and Story Tellers.’ The 
present reviewer can only remark that the Clark lectures in question 
can only guide those who are emotionally equipped for the voyage and 
that they tell us, with studied irrelevance, nothing. Later, our author 
writes: ‘If any of you wish to study Miss Cropper’s poems further’. . . 
(Miss Cropper is a Lakeland poetess), ‘they have been many of them 
collected in the volume entitled The End of the Road... . If you fail to 
get it supplied, . . . write to’. . . etc. Miss Cropper will no doubt feel 
flattered. 

Dr. Trevelyan’s comments on translation (in which he makes the 
not altogether startling suggestion that if one knows neither Greek nor 
Latin, then Homer and Dante must be read in translation, and devotes 
half a page to fervent praise of Dante’s ‘four solemn, sweet italian 
words’: Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro) tend to make much ado about 
nothing, and in the first lecture, the insidious method of dealing with 
Arnold comes to a climax with the guileless sentences: ‘I take this 
occasion to record that George Meredith once said to me that he 
thought Matthew Arnold, if we take his poetry and prose together, was 
the most considerable writer of his age. I do not disagree. But his 
poetry, I think, has most to teach us now.’ This is a way of suggesting 
that Arnold is at his best when he is least disturbing and intelligent. 
Criticism consisted, as he would tell us, in seeing the object ‘as in itself 
it really is’. And these considerations were not divorced from the basic 
questions implicit in Arnold’s prose work; what is it that makes for 
cultural health? What are the necessary conditions for a thriving 
literature? What (broadly speaking) are the kind and quality of sanc- 
tions a particular class, nation or race needs to fulfil a truly creative 
mission? Dr. Trevelyan’s book lays these disturbing reminders aside 
and one can only say (as I. A. Richards is supposed to have said after 
Housman’s magnum opus on The Name and Nature of Poetry) that if 
these lectures are taken seriously ‘it will take us ten years to undo the 
harm’... . The irresponsibility of ‘lay’ comment (comment which, be 
it noted, carries weight)—is exemplified in this, on Boswell’s Johnson. 
‘Is it history or is it literature? Who shall determine, and who cares?’ 
Connected with this is the pernicious habit of ‘Listing’. The names of 
authors and books are quoted in confused and confusing succession and 
the notion of one thing’s being as good as another is enforced. But, ‘who 
cares’? Again in the lecture on Meredith’s poetry, with particular 
reference to Love in the Valley, this remark occurs: . . . ‘the purely 
human emotion is exalted by the lover’s contact with the beauties of 
Nature, and his (Meredith’s) sense of Nature’s underlying strength 
akin to mankind’. Meredith’s ‘philosophy of Earth’ is expressed, Dr. 
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Trevelyan reminds us, ‘sometimes . . . too intellectually’. The Intellect 
we suppose it was, that produced this kind of claptrap: 


Doves of the fir-wood walling high our red roof, 
Through the long noon coo, crooning through the coo. 
Loose droop the leaves, and down the sleepy roadway 
Sometimes pipes a chaffinch; loose droops the blue. 
Cows flap a slow tail knee-deep in the river, 
Breathless, given up to sun and gnat and fly (p. 115). 


Mr. Stephen Potter’s Litmanship might well devote a chapter in a 
revised edition to these lines. And Dr, Trevelyan with a tendency to 
understatement remarks that Meredith’s grammar is often syncopated 
and abstruse. 

Modern conditions are bad for serious reviewing, according to the 
author ; in the universities literature has a ‘fastness’ and with regard to 
these institutions the ‘modern British State has a generous kindness of a 
truly liberal sort’. On these grounds Dr. Trevelyan welcomes an 
endowed critical priesthood as long as they have no articles to sign and 
no dogmas to impose on us. Under these conditions it does not seem 
possible for the critical clergy to make much use of their endowments, 
and were it not for these limiting conditions literature would long ago 
have been recognized as a positive driving force, commanding all the 
intelligence the critic could muster to its examination and evaluation. 
Those who read Dr. Trevelyan on Kipling or Housman are well 
advised to read Robert Graves’ The Common Asphodel and the works of 
F. R. Leavis as a bracing remedy. And these books can be obtained in 
any public library! 

Peter A. L. Woop 


TOWARDS A NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS? 


L’Homme et L’Etat. Par Jacques Maritain. (Presses Universitaires, 
Paris. 720 fr.) ; and Man and the State. Edited by Richard O’Sullivan. 
(Hollis & Carter. 215.) 

The New Science of Politics, An Introductory Essay. By Eric Voegelin. 
(University of Chicago Press. $3.) 

Principia Politica, a Study of Communal Psychology. By Leonard Woolf. 
(Hogarth Press. 25s.) 


Tue three volumes under review attempt to formulate a contemporary 
science of politics. They have this in common: all three approach their 
great theme, indicated already by their titles, as treatises on political 
principles. M. Maritain bases his book firmly on Aristotelian and 
Thomist presuppositions which gives his volume its elevated character. 
He erects a normative frame into which our contemporary political 
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realities are supposed to fit. But the question arises whether the gap 
between M. Maritain’s philosophical norms and our pedestrian 
political reality can really be bridged? 


What is, then, the object of the secular faith that we are discuss- 
ing? This object is a purely practical one, not theoretical or dog- 
matic. The secular faith has to do with practical tenets which the 
human mind can try to justify—more or less successfully, that is 
another matter—from quite different philosophical outlooks, prob- 
ably because they depend basically on simple, ‘natural’ apper- 
ceptions, of which the human heart becomes capable with the pro- 
gress of the moral conscience, and which, in point of fact, have been 
awakened by the Gospel leaven fermenting in the obscure depths of 
the movement of history. Thus it is that men possessing quite 
different, even opposite metaphysical or religious outlooks, can 
converge, not by virtue of any identity of doctrine, but by virtue of 
analogy and similitude in practical principles, towards the same 
practical conclusions, and can share in the same secular faith, pro- 
vided that they have a like reverence, perhaps for quite diverse 
reasons, for truth and intelligence, human dignity, freedom, 
brotherly love, and the absolute value of moral good. 


I am using here Mr. O’Sullivan’s fine translation, who, as Editor of 
M. Maritain’s text, has added a considerable number of valuable notes 
which place the volume most firmly within the British legal tradition. 

Reading these sentences one is, however, bound to ask: if truth and 
human dignity, freedom and equality, the absolute value of the moral 
good, are no longer common beliefs and practices—neither with states- 
men nor peoples—it is difficult to see how M. Maritain’s fine philso- 
sophic structure can have a realistic relevance for our time. Not that I 
object to normative thought in political science. But normative thought 
incapable of explaining social reality remains blind and ineffective. It 
was the essential achievement of Aristotle and Thomas that they inter- 
preted the social realities of their epochs whilst they established simul- 
taneously perennial norms. 

Mr. Voegelin’s book, though written in a difficult style and 
manner, is more ambitious. It claims to lay the foundations for ‘a new 
science of politics’. Where the author remains in the realm of history, 
he is suggestive. His introductory pages on Max Weber show an 
original and penetrating mind, but when he attempts to link institu- 
tional representation with existential representation he remains vague. 


Western society as a whole, thus, is a deeply stratified civiliza- 
tion in which the American and English democracies represent the 
oldest, most firmly consolidated stratum of civilizational tradition, 
while the German area represents its most progressively modern 
stratum. 
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In this situation there is a glimmer of hope, for the American 
and English democracies which most solidly in their institutions 
represent the truth of the soul are, at the same time, existentially the 
strongest powers. But it will require all our efforts to kindle this 
glimmer into a flame by repressing Gnostic corruption and restor- 
ing the forces of civilization. At present the fate is in the balance. 
(P. 189.) 


Mr. Voegelin seems to assume a contemporary philosophy which 
still has to be made explicit. It is here that his book is so sadly dis- 
appointing. 

Mr. Woolf’s volume, the third of his work on communal psychology, 
is less ambitious than the two previous books under discussion. he 
British political mind does not lend itself easily to high-flying philo- 
sophical structure. Mr. Woolf gives his book a firm basis by weaving 
into its pages the outline of a political autobiography. These pages give 
an incisive picture of how politics intruded into and upset Victorian 
security. They are the most valuable part of the book. Mr. Woolf’s 
chapter on social standards of value suffers, I feel, from an insufficient 
familiarity with Greek political thought, and his treatment of ‘freedom 
and authority’ is marred by his frank confession: . . . ‘I have no religion 
and no metaphysical beliefs’ . . . (p. 116). The later chapters of the 
volume do not break new ground. It is to be hoped that the concluding 
volume of this monumental work which promises to deal with contem- 
porary democracy will show the fine features of Mr. Woolf’s autobio- 
graphical pages. 

A science of politics must be philosophical and institutional at the 
same time and at the same level. It is this characteristic which defines 
the great political thinkers: Aristotle, Thomas, Bodin, Hobbes, 
Montesquieu. However, as Burckhardt said, greatness is, what we are 
not. 


Jj. P. MAyvER 


PATRISTIC TRANSLATION 


St. Irenaeus: The Proof of the Apostolic Preaching. Translated and anno- 
tated by Joseph P. Smith, S.J. (Longmans. 255.) 

The Works of St. Patrick. Translated and annotated by Ludwig Bieler. 
(Longmans. 255.) 

Letters of St. Augustine: II. Translated by Sister Wilfrid Parsons, S.N.D. 
(Fathers of the Church Inc., New York. N.p.) 


CoMMENTING on the state of learning in his time King Alfred is re- 
ported as saying: ‘I wondered very much why the good scholars who 
were formerly everywhere in England and who had studied all the 
books completely had not translated any part of them into their own 
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language.’ Until recently one might have made the same remark about 
Catholics in England and America, but now there is a change and 
translations begin to appear on all hands. The Ancient Christian 
Writers (edited from Washington by Dr. Quasten and Dr. Plumpe) 
have now reached a total of seventeen volumes, the last two being The 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching (St. Irenaeus) edited by J. P. Smith, S.J., 
and the Works of St. Patrick edited by Ludwig Bieler. The Irenaeus 
volume is the first of the series to come from an Oriental language, for 
the work survives only in an Armenian version. It can be said at once 
that Fr. Joseph Smith has set a high standard for his successors and he 
is able in several places to correct Armitage Robinson’s version of the 
same work made thirty years ago. For all that, one will have still to go 
to Armitage Robinson for an index of the Scripture passages used by 
Irenaeus, and in a work that is so largely an argument from prophecy 
to the truth of the Christian revelation this is a matter of some moment. 
One must commend the translator for his courage in professing, as a 
principle of his work, that: ‘Where the exact sense of the Armenian is 
uncertain, the present version has sometimes aimed at reproducing in 
English the same ambiguity,’ a principle not always held in honour by 
translators. As the translator disarmingly remarked to the reviewer of 
this volume, when they met by chance in Rome recently, that he could 
provide a list of criticisms of his own book, one cannot take him to task 
for being in any way prejudiced; but already the march of events has 
put a new complexion on the case he argues for the dependence of 
Irenaeus on a Testimony-book of proof-texts from the Old Testament. 
The latest finds from the desert of Jordan show that a Greek version of 
the Old Testament substantially identical with that used by Justin was 
in circulation early in the second century. Hence coincidence of read- 
ing between Irenaeus and Justin where they are citing an Old Testa- 
ment text may be explained as easily by their common use of this 
version as by their reliance on a Christian Testimony-book or by their 
direct relationship to each other. 

The writings of St. Patrick have been much neglected by Catholics 
and one is glad that now a worthy version has been prepared. It in- 
cludes the Confession, the Letter to Coroticus, the Lorica, the Canons 
of the Irish synod of the time of St. Patrick and the hymn of St. Secun- 
dinus to him. Thus one has the corpus Patricianum in a reliable version 
drawn from a new and accurate survey of the manuscripts. There is 
now happily no debate needed on the question of the authenticity of 
these documents, but many problems of detail about the life of Patrick 
have been discussed in Ireland in the last twelve years and here one 
will find a convenient summary of these inquiries. In fact, this volume 
is one of the most serviceable the new series has produced. Secundinus, 
writing his hymn during Patrick’s lifetime, can say of him: ‘On him the 
Church is built as on Peter,’ and although St. Patrick had the idea that 
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when he made the Irish into ‘holy Romans’ they czased to be dbarbari, 
he was subjecting them to the Pope and not to the shadow of an 
emperor in Rome. He may have dreamt of a Holy Roman empire, but 
he was a Pope’s man for all that. 

In addition to the series of patristic translations entitled Ancient 
Christian Writers, there is another, Catholic, all-American and limited 
to seventy-two volumes when complete, which is styled Fathers of the 
Church. The volume now under review will not be likely to win much 
support for the series; it is the second volume of the Letters of St. 
Augustine (containing Letters 83-130), translated by Sister Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.N.D., of Boston. Augustine is a difficult author, not only in 
his treatises but also when he writes a long letter, and Sister Wilfrid has 
not really succeeded in mastering her author. The translation repro- 
duces perhaps four-fifths of the meaning of the Latin, but in some 
instances, where complete clarity is needed if one is to seize the sense, a 
blanket of obscurity descends upon the reader. Small words are not 
translated, prepositions are misinterpreted when they have an unusual 
shade of meaning, predicative adjectives are taken as attributes, and 
the schoolboy howlers of crimen rendered as ‘a crime’ and consularis as 
‘the consul’ are not absent. There is one place where a complicated 
simile has beaten the translator, though the subject is one that is 
particularly suited to feminine intuitions. The letter (by Augustine’s 
correspondent Nectarius) is describing how Cicero after a successful 
forensic career had so adapted his talents as to become the marvel of the 
Greek philosophers. The illustration used is that of the toga, the garb 
for the forum, which he is said to have re-draped upon himself so as to 
make it look like the pallium of the philosopher : togamque ipsam rugarum 
paginis resolutis palliorum spectem imitatus retorqueret. ‘The paginae of the 
toga are its panels, worn into creases and needing to be ‘turned’. For 
this Sister Wilfrid gives us: ‘By his unrestrained pages (he) unfolded 
his toga and girded it up to imitate the appearance of a military cloak.’ 
Apart from the confusion between pallium and paludamentum, the word 
rugarum has been passed over, and the rest of the phrase is consequently 
distorted. 

To another correspondent, a Donatist, Augustine writes, in this 
version (p. 15): “The only charge we make against you is that of 
schism, which you have brought about by a wrong persistence in 
heresy.’ In case the reader wonders how heresy can be said to produce 
schism, it must be pointed out that what Augustine really says is: ‘We 
bring against you no other charge than that of schism, and this by your 
sinful stubbornness you have actually turned into heresy.’ These are 
samples taken at random from the work, and it does not speak well for 
the editors or the translator that they have seen the light of day; it is 
hardly within the scope of a review to make their tale complete. 

J. H. Crean 
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MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH ART 


English Art: 1100-1216 (The Oxford History of English Art). By 
T. S. R. Boase. (37s. 6d.) 


Durinc the last fifteen years there has been a new development in the 
study of twelfth-century English Art and Architecture. This has been 
due primarily to a group of Continental scholars who came to England 
in their exile. The most influential among them is Dr. Otto Pacht who 
brought to the analysis of styles in English illumination the scientific 
expertise that he had learnt in the Vienna School. But Dr. George 
Zarnecki is achieving similar results by similar methods in his studies on 
stylistic differentiation in English Romanesque sculpture and the late 
Dr. Saxl was the first to place English art forms in their European con- 
text. Meanwhile in France M. Jean Bony has been revolutionizing the 
study of twelfth-century English architecture. There was already a 
great body of English work, often very insular, at times pedestrian, but 
always marked by a close sense of fact and knowledge of detail ; E. S. 
Prior and A. Gardner on Romanesque sculpture, the two volumes by 
Sir Arthur Clapham on architecture and, overriding all in its signifi- 
cance, the great catalogues of MSS. by M. R. James. It is the signi- 
ficance of the present volume that it is the first attempt to synthesize the 
two traditions in a study of twelfth-century English art and architec- 
ture as a single whole. 

Dr. T. S. R. Boase, the President of Magdalen, was the ideal choice 
for such a synthesis since he himself belongs to both traditions: he was 
trained in the Oxford History School and was a History Fellow at 
Hertford yet as Director of the Courtauld Institute did more than any 
other English scholar except Professor Wormald to acclimatize the 
new Continental techniques in English art history. The greater part of 
his book consists of the Waynflete lectures that he delivered at Mag- 
dalen in 1950. The first four chapters are essentially regional in 
approach and the presence of a clear scheme makes them the most 
satisfying portion of his study. He deals in turn with Durham and with 
Canterbury, with Reading and the West of England, with St. Albans 
and the Eastern counties. Inevitably there are phrases and judgements 
with which other students will strongly disagree ; I would feel that the 
treatment of the problem of the wall-paintings in Hardham Church is 
quite inadequate and that the placing of the Chichester reliefs between 
1090 and 1140 is arbitrarily phrased as well as intrinsically improb- 
able. But there is a consistent standard of impeccable factual accuracy 
which is in the best English tradition in art history, there is a power of 
perception of stylistic differences that is surely Continental in deriva- 
tion and there is a gift of visual imagination that is peculiarly Dr. 
Boase’s own. He is able to visualize those brightly-painted interiors 
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which made nitens, ‘gleaming’, the key word to twelfth-century 
aesthetic appreciation with its delight in shining pavements, in gold, 
in silver and in many-coloured jewels. As Dr. Boase writes: “The cool 
grey severity which is our conception of the Norman style was a thing 
unknown to its creators. Our tastes have been moulded by an unin- 
tended beauty that has been modified by time and history into some- 
thing far different from its original form. In the twelfth century the 
noble lines of the architecture were broken by bands of painting giving 
a warmth of colour to walls and roof.’ “The classical approach to pro- 
portion and design has been abandoned for an overpowering interest 
in colour and light.’ This emphasis on niior is the clue to any right 
understanding of mediaeval aesthetic theories. Hugh of St. Victor 
wrote: ‘What is fairer than light which not having colour in itself yet 
by illuminating colours all things? What more delectable sight than a 
calm heaven in a sapphire splendour?’ Clear contrasted colour, perhaps 
most of all a contrast in primary colours, seems to have provided the 
mediaevals with their own variant of aesthetic experience. So competent 
a business executive as Abbot Suger of St. Denis could note in his De 
Administratione that the beauty of the many colours of gems transported 
him to some strange region that was above the earth, 

It is only after p. 126 that Dr. Boase’s volume seems suddenly to 
lose shape. There is a long discursive chapter on the Cistercians which 
stretches north through Scotland and deals with so much with which 
Cistercians had no link. Thus it includes accounts of Dunfermline 
Abbey and Kirkwall Cathedral in the Orkneys. But Dunfermline was 
completed by 1150 and its first abbot had been Prior at Canterbury ; 
Kirkwall seems part of the mediaeval architecture of Norway and 
derivative from Stavanger. Then there are chapters on the Great 
Bibles, on the late Romanesque period, on Durham and York, on the 
Gothic style and on the classical revival. But if at times the reader will 
find himself lost in a maze among towering masses of crowded detail, 
these chapters still remain a remarkable achievement. They are the 
first complete and competent summary of recent research in their re- 
spective subjects. Perhaps Dr. Boase accepts too easily all the theories 
of Dr. Demus; the close English parallels to some of the Sicilian 
mosaics are perhaps best explained by a common Byzantine source in 
some genre of portable art object. Possibly he might have made more 
use of archaeology, that invaluable control of all art history; thus the 
small stone houses of twelfth-century Canterbury found in the recent 
excavations of the bombed area suggest some modifications of his 
section on domestic architecture. Yet such criticisms are relatively 
trivial. If Dr. Boase has failed it is only because he attempted to deal 
with so much in a single volume and there is no other scholar in 
England who could have come so near success. 

GervasE Matuew, O.P. 
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AN ODD VERSION 


The New World Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Rendered from the 
Original Languages by the New World Bible Translation Com- 
mittee. (N.p.) 

THE provenance of this new translation of the Old Testament, the 

Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, discloses a Jehovah’s Witnesses’ 

publication. The version, which covers from Genesis to Ruth, is neatly 

and attractively produced, the print is clear and the text well supplied 
with cross references. In the Foreword, pp. 5-23, the committee 
responsible for it reveal their method and aim. They accept the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and regard them as God’s Word: ‘We have 
faith in these Scriptures as being the canon of Almighty God’s written 

Word. That means we have faith in their inspiration, the divine Author 

moving the writers of the individual books by his spirit or active 

force’ (p. 7). With this we also are fully in agreement although in ex- 
pressing it we should probably spell spirit with a capital ‘S’—the Wit- 
nesses do not accept the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In their laudable anxiety to preserve the divine character of the 
Scriptures they have been carried away by a narrow partisanship both 
towards the Higher Critics who ‘believe that the text of any individual 
book in those Scriptures is a hodgepodge made by several writers’ 
(p. 7) and in whose work they find nothing to commend, and also 
towards the ‘religious monarchs or religious groups who authorize 
versions of the Bible’ (p. 8), with whose care in preserving scriptural 
integrity they little sympathize. The statement on p. 6 that the great 
Teacher of Nazareth accepted and approved the Hebrew Canon is at 
best an oversimplification of the very complex question of the History 
of the Biblical Canon! 

The translation has been made ‘as literal as possible to the point of 
understandableness’ (p. 9), and the reader is warned that he will find 
quite a lot of ‘idiomatic Hebrew’. Expressions have been lengthened ‘to 
convey more fully the beauty and accuracy of the Hebrew text even at 
the expense of brevity’. It is in the application of principles such as 
these that the weakness of the translation is to be found. English idiom 
is wanting, its style is inelegant and the needless lengthening of ex- 
pression results in tediousness. In the opening chapter of Genesis we 
read : ‘And God proceeded to say ... And God began calling the light 
Day .. . And God went on to say .. . ‘Then God proceeded to make.. .’ 
In that classic story of Joseph and his brethren we find: ‘So it came 
about that as soon as Joseph came to his brothers they went stripping 
Joseph of his long garment . . .’ (Genesis xxxvii, 23). Or take the story 
of Josue: ‘And Joshuah proceeded to come against them by surprise. 
All night long he had gone up from Gilgal. And Jehovah went throwing 
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them into confusion before Israel’ (Josue x, g~10). Numbers xxxiii, g ff, 
recounts the progressive stages in Israel’s journey towards the Promised 
Land. It is admittedly a passage that it is hard to make interesting in 
translation but there is no need to repeat the phrases ‘they pulled away 
from...’ twenty-eight times in twenty-eight verses to indicate departure, 
and ‘they went camping’ to indicate their arrival at the next stage of their 
journey twenty-five times (with the slight variants, ‘they camped’, ‘they 
took up camping’, vv, 9, 11, 19) even though the Hebrew words remain 
unchanged. Compare for instance: ‘After that they pulled away from 
the Red Sea and took up camping in the Wilderness of Sin. . .’ with the 
RSV ‘They set out from the Red Sea and encamped in the Wilderness 
of Sin . . .” which is accurate, idiomatic and elegant. Mgr. Knox in his 
version neatly telescopes the phrases, preserving accuracy but relieving 
tedium : ‘From the Red Sea they moved their a to the desert of Sin, 
from the desert of Sin to Daphca, thence to Alus. . 

While this new translation might well snsintain its claim io give a 
close rendering of the original text, it cannot be considered either as a 
noteworthy addition to scholarship or an important contribution to 


Bible translation. 
R. J. Fosrer 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


Theatre. By Harold Hobson. Pleasures of Life Series. (Burke Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 21s.) 


‘Ir we shadows have offended. .. .’ 

He would be a daring partisan of the contemporary who claimed 
that the twentieth century had made an abundant contribution to the 
pleasures of life. Yet Mr. Hobson writes with unaffected zest as though 
there were no grounds for such complaint. Indeed whilst reading his 
book we are moved to set them aside. Because he is as much at home in 
the past as in the present he persuades us by his own sense of enjoyment 
of a continuity which mere argument could not hope to establish. 
Sheer gusto contrives the illusion and we yield gratefully to its 
charm. Zoffany and Rex Whistler, Richardson and Macready, Alec 
Guiness and Edmund Kean—these are shewn us not as a study in con- 
trasts but as a succession of delights in an unbroken tradition of enter- 
tainment. Mr. Hobson triumphs over the pervasive spirit of disen- 
chantment. His pages are a sure antidote to ennui and doubt. Theatre 
is a genial and a modest book, for the author makes as much of his 
colleagues’—colleagues of the past and of today—as of his own gifts. 
The success of the book is in shewing the power of the stage to evoke a 
distinctive charm among a diverse assortment of writers: Hazlitt, 
Proust, Desmond MacCarthy, Shaw, Agate and G. H. Lewes. Each is 
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represented by extracts which respond to a similar mood—the mood of 
the theatre. Reading the well-chosen excerpts and Mr. Hobson’s own 
commentary, the cultural chasms dissolve that separate us from the 
twenties and the twenties from the eighties and the eighties from the 
theatre of Kean and Kemble. And it is not mere nostalgia which traverses 
these formidable barriers; nor is it the vital power of vivid evocation. 
The impression of unity is not fictitious. it is a genuine quality achieved 
by concentrating the attention on what Mr. Hobson believes to be the 
heart of his subject. ‘. . . nothing we have read so far,’ writes Mr. 
Hobson towards the end of his book, ‘contains a hint of what I myself 
take to be the chief function of a dramatic critic, which is to preserve 
for the future some image of a memorable performance.’ Mr. Hobson 
is here unjust both to himself and to the reader. There are many hints 
throughout the volume that this is what the author values most and 
many successful examples of attempts at such preservation. What is 
most remarkable is the effect of unity which the many different 
attempts produce. The form is miscellaneous and décousu yet the 
threads are gathered up in the reader’s mind not by argument or thesis 
but by the continuity of theatrical experience. 

The history of the English theatre is not without /ongueurs for the 
common reader. Sir Max Beerbohm wrote: ‘I do not object to Mr. 
Walkley’s erudition. A man cannot read too much. But he can re- 
member too much of his reading.’ Mr. Hobson need fear no such 
reproof, for what he brings us from his reading and discusses for our 
pleasure is always illuminating and is not merely of antiquarian 
interest. The ability to respond to a great performance, to find it mem- 
orable in experience, to bind together such experiences into a living 
theatrical tradition—this seems to be a distinctive English quality. 
Our critics have displayed this national quality over the years with an 
exuberant versatility and charm of which this book is a remarkable 
expression. 

HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Evolution of the Christian Year. By A. Allan McArthur. (S.C.M. 
Press. 155.) : 
THis is an attempt to found recommendations for a revised temporale 
of the established Church of Scotland upon the evidence of Christian 
practice in the first four or five centuries. “The nature of this investiga- 
tion in the darkness of the early centuries is such that we have little in 
the way of clear evidence and dare not neglect pointers, hints and 
clues’ (p. 69). Dr. McArthur is perhaps on the whole too sanguine in 
the manipulation of what Edmund Bishop called ‘cobwebs’. Solid con- 
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clusions are that ‘Epiphany was the transformation of a pagan cele- 
bration, whereas Pascha and Pentecost arose out of the natal Jewish 
environment’ (p. 157) : and that ‘the area from Jerusalem to Constanti- 
nople, the fourth-century headquarters of the Faith, was the “Fertile 
Crescent”’ of liturgical development’ (p. 158). He may be thought to 
give rather more weight than is just to the words of preachers and poets, 
as direct evidence for liturgy ; and following the late Gregory Dix into 
‘the inner spirit of primitive Christianity’ he certainly underestimates 
the diversity of spirit between one early Christian community and 
another. ‘It is to be observed that “‘no festival of the Virgin was 
celebrated in the Church of Rome before the seventh century” ’ (p.161) : 
a fact, but significant only for the history of ‘Rome’—not for the 
history of Marian cults. Among points of special interest are suggestions 
that Lent was originally fasted entire only by catechumens and dévots 
(pp. 125-8); and that ‘Etheria’s’ apparent indication of a Jerusalem 
feast of the Ascension witnesses in reality to a commemoration at 
Bethlehem of the Holy Innocents (p. 155). This would require a new 
chronology of the Peregrinatio (p. 8). Dr. McArthur shows more courage 
than prudence in regard to this last question. It is sad to see that Dom 
Germain Morin is still credited with the attribution to Naples of the 
Gospel capitular in Cotton MS. Nero D.IV (p. 74). On the question of 
Ash Wednesday (venerabilis sacramenti . . . exordium already in ‘the earliest 
Roman mass-book’) the want of any critical understanding of the 
western sacramentaries is to blame for some confusion (pp. 138-9). 


Two Worlds for Memory. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed & Ward. 215.) 


Tuis is an agreeable, well-produced volume, better in every way (and 
most noticeably in the selection and reproduction of photographs) than 
the more expensive New York edition. 

The autobiography is written with a frank assurance and a simple, 
detached honesty which are in themselves equally endearing. Thus, 
when Noyes, the champion of tradition, was put up to dispute in 1924 
with Edith Sitwell, for the avant-garde, he observes that she ‘handed me 
the whole debate in her opening sentence—“In their day’’ she began 
severely, ““Keats and Shelley were the most persecuted of poets, and”’ 
—bitterly—‘“Tom Moore was the most popular. In our day my 
brothers and I are the most persecuted of poets, and” (pointing an 
accusing forefinger at myself) ““Mr. Noyes. . .”” The rest was drowned 
in a roar of laughter from the audience. After this I had no trouble.’ 

Too many familiar facetious anecdotes about public personages 
‘ lead to a distressing impression in the reader’s mind that he has taken 
up an anthology of gossip-columns: and there are too many disputa- 
tions about literature, or about questions of belief, all of which seem to 
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have been the other fellow’s fault to start with, and to have ended in 
his discomfiture. The pleasantest chapters deal with good friends 
loyally loved, such as Barry Pain and Dean Inge. 


De Blaise Pascal a4 Henry Hammond: Les Provinciales en Angleterre. By 
P. Jansen. (Paris, J. Vrin. N.p.) 


In 1659, one ‘H. H.’, ‘a well-wisher to the distressed Church of 
England’, ‘an afflicted member of a late flourishing Church’, wrote a 
preface to an English translation of certain documents plausibly attri- 
buted in part to the pen of Pascal, including the Septiéme Ecrit des Curés 
de Paris against the Jesuit casuists. Miss Jansen has established the 
identity of this persecuted Anglican: it was Dr. Henry Hammond. His 
preface—about 1000 words in length—is of considerable interest for 
the history of anglo-gallizan approaches towards a non-Papal church 
union. Miss Jansen, who announces a full-scale study of this history, 
has not yet shewn herself to be adequately grounded in the ‘variations 
of Anglicanism’, and has something to learn also about the English 
catholic secular clergy under the later Stuarts. 

In the essay under review, she claims for Hammond also an impor- 
tant share of responsibility for the English versions of the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales published in 1657 and 1658, but this part of her argument is 
tenuous and elusive. 
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The Church of the Word 


incarnate 


By MGR. CHARLES JOURNET 45/- net 
Translated by A. H. C. Downes 


In this volume Mgr. Journet considers the efficient cause because of 
which this amazing thing the Church stands before us at this moment— 
the hierarchical power, in its two-fold division into sacramental and 
jurisdictional. And at once, in accordance with his aim and method, he 
leads us through those forbidding formulae to the reality they express. 
It can be focused in two facts so shattering as to parallel that of mere 
existence of anything at all. First, the sacramental fact; through her 
power the Church makes the living Christ really present to us in the con- 
secrated Host, and round that wonder groups created things as “‘con- 
ductors” of that very power that holds them in being. Second, the 
jurisdictional fact; amid the pandemonium of conflicting theory and 
opinion the Church dares to say, “This, and this, and this is the truth; 
in the name of it | claim your allegiance.” 


The Stations of the Cross 


By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 8/6 net 
illustrated by the Author 


The Stations of the Cross are, to Catholics, one of the most familiar 
of Lenten devotions: so familiar that they can become stereotyped into 
the unfelt and the unconsidered. In these meditations, each Station ts not 
only seen, as if for the first time, as an event in the Passion, but is related 
to that re-living of the Passion in the lives of all around us—and in our 
own-—which gave Caryll Houselander the meaning, the depth and the 
consolation of life. 


A Retreat for Lay People 


By RONALD KNOX 12/6 net 


Mgr. Knox’s spiritual writing is wide-ranging: it has already claimed 
in its target area both the clergy and St. Trinian’s: the average adult 
layman now comes into his sights, with a Retreat including two Holy 
Hours, that he can make up for himself. Mgr. Knox’s way, while assisting 
our meditations on themes which our own superficiality had led us to 
think exhausted, to find startlingly concrete and down-to-earth appli- 
cations of them, but to find them, and enable us to find them with a 
vision so focused on the supernatural that even our problems are seen 
in the only perspective, the only relation that matters—the relation to 


the love of God. 
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The Early Irish Stage 
The Beginnings to 1720 
BY W. S. CLARK 


Ireland’s extraordinary contributions to the world theatre 
date back at least five centuries. This book stresses the 
theatrical developments of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries in relation to contemporary Irish 
social conditions, discusses methods of staging and play- 
house customs, and contains numerous anecdotes about 
the actors and performances. The five plates of illustrations 
include a rare map of old Dublin, little-known portraits of 
early famous Irish actors, a unique admission ticket to the 
Smock Alley Theatre, and the first reproduction of a 
Smock Alley prompter’s script: i 30s. net 
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A Quarterly of Catholic Thought 
WHAT IS THEOLOGY ? 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


THEOLOGY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 
PROFESSOR HILARY ARMSTRONG 


CHRIST’S ACT OF EXISTENCE 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 


THE ROMAN INDEX OF PROHIBITED 


BOOKS THE REVD. HUMPHREY JOHNSON 
MARVELL’S DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
SOUL AND BODY ANTHONY BIRRELL 
SPRING 1955 4s. 2d. 





UNBAPTIZED INFANTS: MAY THEY BE SAVED? 

The recent issue devoted to this subject is being studied 

widely by theologians and their students. Second impression 
now available. 





THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


‘The Downside Review,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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Supplement to THE DUBLIN REVIEW 
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The Times Literary Supplement writes: ‘He seems to have read 
almost all the printed.and many of the unprinted sources for his 


REFORMATION 





subject .. . he has taken into account recent work . . . and he has 
contributed his own distinctive characteristics of style and apprecia- 
tion. His work is a pleasure to read . . . and it will remain for a 
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long time the definitive Roman Catholic version of the English 
reformation . . . Fr. Hughes has brought to completion a study of 
infinite pains, of great charity and of undoubted erudition; and 
upon this he is to be congratulated most heartily. He has enriched 
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by Philip Hugh 
English historiography and illuminated its theological controversy, 
and his volumes will stand as a memorial to his indefatigable 


industry, his capacity for a nervous yet magisterial style, and his 
ability to interpret sympathetically his sources.’ 


Now complete in three 
lavishly illustrated volumes 
at 42s. net per volume 
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An important scholarly work 


THE SPIRITUALITY Sancta 
OF THE Sanctorum 


OLD LOW COUNTRIES Prayers for 





Stephanus Axters, O.P. the Holy of Holies 
Students will be grateful to Donald A 
Attwater for this faithful trans- y 
lation of an extremely erudite 
work, It fulfils a want because an W. E. Orchard 
appreciation of the historical back- 
ground of the Low Countries is 
now seen to be most useful in IMPRIMATUR 
assessing modern conditions in 
Belgium and Holland. In its way, 
this book will become a classic in Crown 8vo_ = 12/6 
the subject treated. 

oe EROS Seve | By the author of 

és. 6d. | 
| The Temple: A Book of Prayers 

Blackfriars Publications | 12th impression 


34 BLOOMSBURY STREET 


LONDON, W.C.! DENT 


MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need of 
THE 


ww CRUSADE OF RESCUE 
RK FOORD SAP C 


and Homes for Destitute Catholic Children 


President: His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
Administrator: Very Rev. Canon Charles 8. Flood 


The Crusade of Rescue exists to prevent, as far as possible, 

any Catholic child from losing its faith or virtue when other 

people cannot or will not give that child the home and that 
care and protection every child needs. 


The CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely upon Charity 
27 TAVISTOCK PLACE, LONDON, W.C.I 






















































HEADS 


ABOVE 
WATER 


The Lifeboat Service receives no State 

assistance in keeping its head above 

water. Your contribution may be only 

a drop in the ocean—but it will help to 

keep the lifeboats floating. Send it, 
’ however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 











Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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